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LITERARY ANTHOLOGIES AND THE BALLAD! 


by 
Louise Pound 


In these days when there is so much gathering of folksong at first 
hand, knowledge of it and its ways becomes more and more authentic. 
Many older ideas have been given up, or should be. Doubtless they 
linger through the weight of tradition, but some of them are very 
tenacious. The lyric species about which misconceptions have espe- 
cially clustered is the ballad. Some years back I used to crusade, 
more or less, concerning what I thought fanciful romantic ballad 
theories, hurling back a little harder, if I could, the brickbats thrown 
at me for my questionings of certain assumptions. Of late years I 
have felt pretty sure that I would not again return to ballad con- 
troversy ; I deserted it for other fields. I assumed that, in the light 
of present knowledge, based on research and scrutiny, no longer 
would dance origin be postulated for the ballad species or for the 
making of individual ballads; that no longer would this species— 
really late in development in literary history—be postulated as the 
parent of all poetry; that no longer would the refrain as sung by 
groups be insisted upon as the germ of the ballad; that no longer 
would one type of authorship and that peasant or “folk” authorship, 
with the emphasis on improvisation, be assigned to the English and 
Scottish traditional pieces, as though all the best of them emerged 
from the same type of authorship in about the same period, and that 
period before the Renaissance; that no longer would the coming of 
printing be said to have ended ballads when in reality their appear- 
ance in print preserved and gave diffusion to our best pieces. Espe- 
cially, I assumed that the usual graphic account of gathered peasantry 
hoofing it in a ring dance and improvising lasting narratives about 
the upper classes as they did so would be given up. 

The origin of the ballad species is really so much simpler! Why 
should all the old rigmarole be gone through with when English 


*Read before the Western Folklore Conference at the University of Denver, 
July 10, 1942. 
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traditional ballads are presented and characterized? Why such a 
parade of differentiating them in origin from other songs, by assum- 
ing for them a basis of dance, refrain and improvisation? As a 
matter of fact we have the first ballad when the first creator of lyrics 
thought of adding a story element, thought of telling a story in verse; 
and that is about all that needs to be said of ballad origins. Further, 
the ballad as a species of lyric is not primitive but appears rather 
late in literary history. Its name, belonging earlier to the intricate 
artificial ballade of Chaucer’s time, does not point to the origin of 
the ballad, for it was not borrowed for and restricted to narrative 
song till the eighteenth century. 

The scholarly world has now gone beyond arm-chair theorizing, 
thanks to first-hand investigation and careful reporting. Yet posi- 
tions that seem obsolete in the view of leading folklorists still seem 
very much alive in publications for schools. My contentions in this 
paper have to do with the literary anthologies on which the new 
generation is brought up. Much in the accounts given in the majority 
of these volumes seems to be behind the times, and, in some respects, 
hardly scholarly. My objections are chiefly two. The first is that 
they repeat in their treatment too many of the old romantic notions 
derived originally from eighteenth century Germany, given up long 
since by German scholars, never widely accepted in England, but 
lingering tenaciously in America, especially among those who rely 
on the Introduction to the Kittredge-Sargent abridgment (1904) of 
the great ballad collection of Professor F. J. Child. One doubts 
whether Professor Kittredge held the views of ballad genesis ex- 
pressed in this Introduction till the end of his life. I have heard 
that he did not, that he thought some of the old ideas “fantastic.” 
Certainly neither he nor Professor Gummere, to whom, I think, he 
owed them, ever wrote in self-vindication when better evidence for 
some of their positions was called for. My harshest brickbat thrower 
was Professor Gordon Hall Gerould of Princeton, who spoke up for 
communal origins and grew pretty personal when doing so. Writing 
of my Poetic Origins and the Ballad,? he termed its author “incapable 
of orderly thought,” “dull,” “confused,” “unconvincing,” “ tactless,” 
“showing quite abysmal lack of understanding,” “her results prac- 
tically worthless,” “‘so led away by her theories as to argue the im- 
possibility of ballad composition by European peasants.” He implied 
too that I had no soul and no sense of beauty. Later this critic about 
faced and served up in his book The Ballad of Tradition, 1932, most 


* The Literary Review, March 8, 1921. 
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of the views he had condemned. This time his references to me were 
few, mostly unimportant though mostly derogatory, and in some in- 
stances wrong; but naturally I liked the book’s positions. 

My second contention concerns the misleading chronology of the 
ballad texts as they are given placement in literary anthologies, and 
sometimes in literary histories. 


II 


Three leading anthologies now used in colleges and universities 
are British Poetry and Prose, edited by Lieder, Lovett, and Root, 
revised edition, 1938, The Literature of England, edited by Woods, 
Watt, and Anderson, revised edition, 1941, and the College Survey 
of English Literature, edited by B. J. Whiting, F. S. Millett, and five 
other excellent scholars, 1942. All are fine well planned books, abreast 
of the times unless for their ballad sections, and are well fitted for 
class use. I cite first some excerpts from British Poetry and Prose. 


. .- But the Popular Ballads are not, in the strict sense 
of the word, literature at all. They were not written, 
but composed or improvised about some topic of popu- 
lar interest to the music of a popular tune, and often 
accompanied by the dance. Once started on their way, 
they passed from generation to generation only by oral 
tradition. ... Though the creation and possession of 
humble peasant folk, the ballads concern themselves 
with the fortunes of lords and ladies and gentlefolk. .. . 


Will it do to state as an established fact that the English and 
Scottish ballads were not “written” but “improvised”? They came 
from authors having knowledge of rhyme and stanza form, and prob- 
ably the original texts had meter too. Those who hold that the lyrics 
to which these introductory remarks are prefixed were improvised 
can know little of folk-improvisation, its quality and its transiency. 
To support their stand they should be able to bring forward a large 
body of narrative songs of high quality so arising. Instead, not a 
single story-song deserving place alongside those included in the illus- 
trative sections of school anthologies has ever been proved to have 
80 sprung up. Numerous folk-improvisations are to be gathered and 
examined ; but what is to be said of their lyric quality, and the likeli- 
hood of their achieving permanence? How many books still state 
improvisation of the English and Scottish ballads as an unquestioned 
fact. But the improvisation, preservation and diffusion of narrative 
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songs showing rhyme, stanzaic form, and widening currency hag 
never really been demonstrated. 

When gathered humble folk do compose, they compose about them. 
selves and their near interests, not about the lives and experiences 
of lords and ladies and gentlefolk. Tales of fairies and supernatural 
beings interested higher circles in the later Middle Ages. They were 
the topics in Elizabethan days of Spenser’s Faerie Queene and of 
Shakespeare and the dramatists, not those of peasant improvisers, 
The peasantry might like to hear songs of knights and ladies and 
courtly life; but they were no more likely to compose about them 
than the Southwestern cowboys are to make songs about the personal 
lives of cattle or oil magnates, or the loggers of the Northern woods 
about the occupants of the Diamond Horseshoe of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

In a second lyric anthology, The Literature of England, under 
the sub-head “The Literature of the Common People,” the display 
of ballads follows “The Fox and the Wolf,” composed about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and precedes “The Second Shep- 
herd’s Play” of the border of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
A few passages may be cited. 


... The process of ballad making is many centuries old, 
and may take place at any time in any nation where a 
state of imaginative illiteracy exists.... Most of the 
Robin Hood ballads, for example, exist in a text well 
past 1500. And yet Piers Plowman, written in the last 
half of the fourteenth century, makes a reference to 
the “rimes of Robin Hood” so casual that it is possible 
to assume the currency of the Robin Hood ballads long 
before 1350. 


For one thing, can one concede a state of “imaginative illiteracy” 
for the creation of narrative songs with well-told plots? Songs, or 
fragments of songs, are so created; but they are neither lasting nor 
well presented, nor couched in rhymed stanzaic form, unless they are 
merely adaptations of something that already has established cur- 
rency. The creation of songs of the story type, told dramatically, 
not by allusion, requires skill. As for the fourteenth century “rimes 
of Robin Hood,” how do we know that these pieces were ballads? 
More likely they preceded, or resembled, the long epic-lyric texts 
of the earliest Robin Hood pieces preserved for us, those coming 
from the end of the next century. It is not safe to assume that rime 
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in the fourteenth century meant ballad. Recall Chaucer’s words in 
the Prologue to Sir Thopas: His “rym” is a metrical romance. 


“Hoost,” quod I, ne beth not yvele apayd, 
For oother tale certes kan I noon, 
But of a rym lerned long agoon.” 


A passage from the Prologue to the Cursor Mundi of about 1300 has: 


Man yernes rimes for to here, 
And romans red on maneres sere: 
Of Alisaunder the conquerour, 

Of July Cesar the emparour.... 


Succeeding lines name among popular “rimes” and “romans,” those 
of the “strange striif’” of Greece and Troy, Brut, King Arthour, 
Wawan, Cai, King Charles and Rauland, Tristan and his leif Ysote, 
Joneck, Ysumbrase, Ydoine, Amadase. These “rimes” also were not 
ballads but metrical romances. Further, neither the author of Piers 
Plowman nor his character, Sloth, who knows of Robin Hood, is a 
peasant. And rhymes of Robin Hood and the noble, Randolph, Earl 
of Chester, are placed by Sloth in the same category: 


I cannot perfectly my paternoster, as the priest it singeth, 
But I can rhymes of Robin Hood and Randolph, Earl of Chester. 


These rhymes were known, then, to an educated man, Langland, and 
they may or may not have been known to the illiterate peasantry. 
One meets continually the statement that the reference to the rhymes 
of Robin Hood proves the popularity of folk ballads in the fourteenth 
century. Really this proof is questionable. There is a clerical approxi- 
mation to a ballad, the Judas, in the thirteenth century. Ballads were 
undoubtedly on their way then. From the fourteenth century no un- 
mistakable ballad text has come down to us, although lyrics of many 
related types exist, from this and the next hundred years. 


To cite further excerpts from The Literature of England: 


... Three main schools of thought have emerged: (1) 
the ballads were composed by individual authors; (2) 
the ballads were composed by a community as a whole 
(communal authorship) ; (3) the ballads were composed 
by an individual making, as Professor Kittredge so aptly 
observes, “an improvisation in the presence of a sympa- 
thetic company which may even at times, participate in 
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the process.” ... The folk-ballad [is] much the older 
type.... One or more individuals could have composed 
the narrative portions and even acted out the story, 
while the community group, assembled for some special 
occasion, could have roared out the refrain. Knowing 
as we do that improvisation was not regarded as out of 
the ordinary on the part of any intelligent person of 
earlier times, we may well accept the theory that several 
members had a hand in the composition of the main 
body of the folk-ballad. 


. . . Because the ballad was the unwritten product of 
peasant and commoner, it was not considered highly by 
scholars and critics of literature until the interest in 
antiquities that was a feature of the later eighteenth 
century.... 


The customary distinction is made between the “minstrel ballads” 
so called, and “folk-ballads,” an example cited for the latter being 
“Edward” in its eighteenth-century literary text. 

Here again, in this anthology, we have emphasized the mentally 
homogeneous throng, creating its own songs in public. Here again 
is the assumption that the composition of ballads was dependent on 
the gathered folk group. And again the refrain is in the foreground 
as a fundamental feature. Professor John Robert Moore of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, when canvassing the body of the English and Scot- 
tish traditional ballads for light on their structural iteration,® found 
that refrains and choral repetitions are more necessary to other kinds 
of mediaeval lyrics than they are to ballads. He doubts the basic 
character of their occasional technique of repetition. “Unfortunately 
. . . the facts seem to make little provision for the theory [i.e., of 
incremental repetition as fundamental to the ballad structure] ; for 
it is the simple ballads which most often have fixed refrains and the 
broadsides which exhibit the most marked use of incremental repeti- 
tion. Furthermore, when oral tradition adds a refrain to an original 
printed broadside, it is only a simple refrain, and not that structural 
device of accretion which Professor Gummere considers so character- 
istic.” Professor Child’s later ballad-texts show refrains oftener 
than do the earlier. A ballad can be a ballad without the presence 
of choral repetition, or structural repetition, or a refrain. Positive 
statements concerning the participation of the folk in creating bal 
lads, this by developing them from structural repetition or from 
refrains, are not borne out by the evidence. 


*“The Influence of Transmission on the English Ballads,” Modern Languagt 
Review, XI (1916), 398. 
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As regards the familiar hypothesis of isolated rural folk creating 
their own ballads, it should be said that pieces that last and find oral 
diffusion do not seem to emerge from groups on social occasions. It 
is striking, for instance, that dwellers in the Southern Appalachians 
still sing pieces brought over from the Old World long ago; they 
seem to have no body of folksong of their own creation. The bulk 
of the cowboy songs, those that tell a story and have memorable 
quality, are not cowboy products but rather entered from the outside; 
they are older pieces adapted to local conditions and characters. In 
general, I believe, there should be less emphasis on the “illiterate,” 
even as regards ballad preservation. The tradition of song may be 
preserved among literate folk too, and from them come unquestion- 
ably the best texts. 


Passing next to the College Survey of English Literature, a fine 
and finely edited book, newly published, one reads: “The man can 
hardly be accused of overstatement who says that the popular, or 
traditional ballads, have had a universality of appeal granted to 
almost no other literary type.” In this statement, I believe, the word 
“song” or “lyric” should be substituted for “ballad.” There is no 
striking body of narrative song in France or Italy of the later Middle 
Ages, as there is in Denmark and England, though lyrics are abun- 
dant enough in these countries. And in England and America popu- 
lar songs in general far outnumber ballads, though they have been 
less vigilantly collected. A later sentence tells again that ballads are 
“created by, or close to the common people—the folk, as students of 
their lore find it convenient to term them.” The account then pro- 
ceeds to place the usual emphasis on the refrain which suggests choral 
singing of what is often called in this connection the “dancing 
throng.” This reiterated emphasis on the dance derives, I suppose, 
from the etymology of the word, from the late Latin ballare, to 
dance. Chaucer’s intricate courtly ballades were dance songs but 
not ballads. Since the name, as I have already said, was not re- 
stricted to narrative songs till the days of Joseph Ritson in the 
eighteenth century, it can hardly be argued from concerning the 
origin of the story-song species to which it was belatedly applied. 
Professor Kittredge is usually credited in anthologies with the defini- 
tion of ballad as a narrative song. The definition should be traced 
back to Joseph Ritson. 

Finally in this anthology comes the stock pictyre of ballad crea- 
tion which one hoped was by this time obsolete. 
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... “We may believe that groups of men and women, 
all with essentially the same background and outlook, 
got in the habit of accompanying their simple dances 
with simple melodies to which, as they danced, they ex- 
temporized simple narrative songs, with more than one 
of the dancers taking part in the composition of the 
words ... the theory that postulates a dancing, singing, 
extemporizing, homogeneous group ... will account for 
most of the characteristics which we associate with the 
popular ballad.” 


We might try to imagine our present popular square dance groups 
extemporizing as they danced (if unlettered) story songs of fair 
length, and remembering them; or extemporizing refrain songs that 
later take on plots, and find diffusion. 


III 


Mediaeval folk-throngs may have evolved refrains and refrain 
songs as they danced, but, if so, to these may better be traced other 
lyric types than the ballad. There were homogeneous extemporizing 
throngs in our First World War and we still have with us their most 
permanent product, a typical song that should fairly be taken into 
account. But it never was and never will be a ballad, unless some 
skilful person should sometime take it up, provide it with a taking 
story, and find some way of giving his version currency. I refer to 
“Mademoiselle d’Armentiéres.” The emergence of “Hinky Dinky 
Parlezvous” was from oral sources. New stanzas were continually 
improvised; but it never developed a plot, never developed unity of 
any type other than that arising from the persistence of the borrowed 
tune to which the words were sung. 

Now the English and Scottish ballads are not Hinky-Dinkys. Each 
tells a vivid story and the variants of each ballad are recognizable 
variants of that story. Though improvisations of singing soldiers 
were frequent in the War of 1914-1919, there is no instance of their 
improvisations developing into song-narratives. Folk improvisations 
are generally satires or lampoons, simple and structureless, and not 
a very important or durable type of lyric. The improvisations of 
Negroes at religious gatherings, of whites at the oldtime camp meet 
ings, or of singing students, illustrate this. I have a report on the 
improvisations of the so-called Hunger Marchers, taken down in 
Washington in the early 1930’s by Dr. Joseph Jones of the University 
of Texas. No one anywhere has brought forward a body of im 
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provisations evolving, through any kind of process, story form, high 
lyric quality, and lasting diffusion. How often when some one im- 
provises a few simple lines, or perhaps a stanza or two, or adds a 
little to something sung by others, we are told that this is proof of 
group origin for that distinctive and much higher lyric type, the 
English traditional ballad. A permanent text from gathered illiter- 
ates, the result of improvisation, or representing in any valid sense 
some community, is never achieved. And, if it were, it would hardly 
get itself known outside that community. Individual singers modify 
the songs they know, songs in oral tradition. That is about as far as 
we should go. With no shorthand reporter present to preserve the 
improvisations and the singers themselves illiterate, unable to write 
down their impromptu contributions, how would a resulting song, 
whether narrative or not, get itself preserved to be handed on? 
There are many instances of individuals with remarkable memories 
for song-texts; but group memory of a spontaneous group product 
is another thing. 

The belief that the pattern or technique of the English and Scot- 
tish ballads derives from a pattern set in remote times by a singing 
and dancing throng, improvising communally, seems to be held by 
the editors of the three anthologies from which I have quoted, all 
three late books and all widely used. Why hand this belief on to 
learners? The salient situations, repetitions and commonplaces of 
style, which are the features traced to prehistoric times, need no such 
prehistoric derivation; or, if they do, the same source should be set 
forth, with more emphasis, for other types of lyrics. They are not 
fundamental differentiae of the ballad. They are to be accounted 
for in the same way as for other lyric species, not termed ballads, 
that exhibit them. The songs of primitive improvising throngs and 
the ballads appearing rather late in literary history do not belong 
in the same framework. Taken down in a straight line to modern 
times the songs of primitive groups bring us on the improvisation 
side to modern folk-improvisations like those of singing soldiers. 
Taken down on the movement side, they bring us to ring dance or 
movement or game songs (such, for instance, as “Ring Round Rosy’’) 
in which the refrain is the essential feature. But neither of these 
varieties of folksong is identical with the story-song or ballad; and 
neither develops into the ballad.‘ 





._ See my “The Term ‘Communal’,” Publications of the Modern Language Asso- 
cution of America, XXXIX, 1929. 
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Religious songs, labor songs, student songs, game songs, choral 
songs, dialogue songs, play-party songs, antiphonal songs, deserve to 
be taken back to primitive group-creation more than does the ballad, 
Lyric-epics, story-songs, or ballads proper, appeared after the Nor. 
man Conquest and the Crusades, and the species was not at its height 
in England earlier than the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
Professor F. J. Child exhibited characteristic soundness of judg. 
ment when he preferred the terms “popular” and “traditional” for 
the ballads he collected, and when he remarked in his article on 
ballads in Johnson’s Cyclopaedia that “the ballad is not originally 
the product or the property of the people.” 

How long will the assumption of the improvisation of the story- 
song persist, despite its psychological improbability, or rather im- 
possibility? An imprevising singer can hardly himself remember 
what he volunteered. How could a gathered throng remember its 
collective product? And, granting that it could, what would give 
diffusion to the lyric creation of a static peasant group? The peasant 
groups of mediaeval days were static groups. Professional singers 
were itinerant; and the songs of professional singers, whether these 
authors were itinerant or not, were those having a chance for diffu- 
sion. 

IV 


Not all anthologies take the old attitudes. Here is an account 
from Century Readings in English Literature (revised edition, 1940) 
by Cunliffe, Young, and Van Doren. 


A long accepted theory was that ballads originated 
in a naive and homogeneous folk-community and could 
fairly be regarded as the work not of any single person 
but of the community. Such compositions were thought 
of as beginning in a choral throng, in which one person 
after another contributed an improvised verse, couplet, 
or short stanza to a gradually increasing story. Under 
such conditions the story would be regarded as growing 
by “incremental repetition” ; that is, in making his con- 
tribution each singer in turn would repeat a part of the 
preceding utterance and add to the story a new detail of 
his own. The successive singers would then disappear, 
leaving a simple narrative poem belonging to the whole 
community. This theory of “communal authorship” is 
no longer widely held. It is clearly more probable that 
most ballads were originally composed by individual 
singers. In the process of oral transmission, however, 
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from person to person, a particular ballad often under- 
went modification of content and expression from un- 
identified reciters. 


The late Lord Tweedmuir (Sir John Buchan) reflected the posi- 
tion of British scholars in his History of English Literature, 1927. 
I cite a summarized statement from the shortened edition of 1937. 


. . . The ballads in their existing form belong to a 
comparatively late age, and were the work of popular 
minstrels who were the successors of the old skalds and 
gleemen, and worked on a literary tradition which rep- 
resented the breakdown of the older tradition of the 
romance or fabliau . . . Art—and the ballads are often 
great art—does not come into being from popular ex- 
citement but from the inspiration of a particular gifted 
individual; it canot be syndicated and socialized. 


The following is from the Foreword, by Archibald MacLeish, to 
John A., and Alan Lomax’s Our Singing Country. 


Devoted writers write as though the body of the people 
of a country made songs for themselves and poems for 
themselves—the “folksongs” and the “folkmusic.” But 
to speak prosaically the people do not make songs and 
poems for themselves. The folk songs and the folk 
poems come from far back and, like any song or any 
poem, they have had beginnings in a single mind. What 
the people of a country do with the music they take over 
for themselves and the poems they take over for them- 
selves is to pass them along from hand to hand, from 
mouth to mouth, from one generation to the next, until 
they wear smooth in the shape the people—this particu- 
lar people—is obliged to give them. 


V 


My second protest is that present anthologies exhibit singular 
negligence of chronological considerations in the array of ballad 
texts they place as illustrative in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. The same run of selections appears in nearly all books. They 
are entered, I suppose, for their lyrical quality; and they often illus- 
trate far better eighteenth-century Scottish folksong than they do 
that of the late Middle Ages. The characteristics of style blandly 
assumed to arise from the “superiority of peasant creation” over that 
of “art” are exemplified in them. Yet there is no evidence that the 
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majority of them really emerge from the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century. 

The usual list includes, to cite instances, “Johnny Armstrong,” 
“Mary Hamilton,” “Barbara Allen,” “The Wife of Usher’s Well,” 
“The Two Corbies,” “Lord Randal,” “Edward,” “Sir Patrick Spens,” 
These are presented together in the Age of Chaucer, or the preceding 
or following century, and as though no discrimination need be made 
among them as regards shifts in style or subject, or period of emer. 
gence. The events chronicled in “Johnny Armstrong” took place, 
according to Professor Child’s investigations, in 1530. The ballad 
might, then, have been composed in the sixteenth, seventeenth, or 
eighteenth century ; it could not have been composed before the events 
it narrates happened. Some anthologies have placed it in the Age 
of Chaucer, others in the fifteenth century. The earliest existent text 
of it was printed in 1658, i.e., in the seventeenth century, and its 
outlaw hero lived in the first half of the sixteenth century. It can- 
not be a Middle English piece. As for “Mary Hamilton,” why do 
editors give this ballad also fifteenth century placement, when the 
events of which it tells belonged in the reign of Mary Stuart? Mary 
Hamilton was one of the handmaids of Mary Queen of Scots. The 
ballad seems to have taken its story from an incident of 1563 at 
Mary’s court. The texts of “Mary Hamilton” are Scottish and were 
recovered in the early nineteenth century. Why place this ballad 
before the Renaissance? 


“Barbara Allen’s Cruelty” was first heard of as the Scotch song 
of a London actress, as recorded by the seventeenth-century diarist 
Samuel Pepys. Basic for its theme is the old courtly lyric tradition 
of death for love of an unresponsive lady. A hundred years later 
Goldsmith heard it sung by a dairy maid, the natural fate of a Lon 
don success of the preceding century. One recalls how at present 
many nineteenth century stage songs, long forgotten in cities, may 
be recovered in remote places. The theme of “Barbara Allen” is 
hardly a folk-theme; yet this piece also is placed far earlier than is 
justified by the evidence. 


“The Wife of Usher’s Well,” in Sir Walter Scott’s text, is a peret- 
nial favorite. Scott, as well known, was a skilled balladist who 
touched up or helped out his traditionally recovered texts. His ver- 
sion of the ballad differs markedly from other texts of it, especially 
the American texts, which sometimes retain earlier features of the 
Child ballads than do those surviving at the present time in the 
Old World. Scott’s very poetic text is so superior as to bring it into 
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question. It has the ring of eighteenth century Scotch folksong. 
Why select it to represent for students fifteenth-century lyric narra- 
tive? “The Two Corbies” is another of Scott’s texts, and it too 
sounds like Scott and the Scotch folksong of the eighteenth century. 
If this lyric is to be placed before the Renaissance, it would seem 
more valid to select the seventeenth-century text, “The Three Ra- 
vens,” from the lyric anthology Melismata of 1611. To reprint the 
latter would be more scholarly than to go to Scott’s Minstrelsy of 
1802. Scott’s text is of high lyrical quality ; but the Elizabethan song, 
like most Elizabethan songs, is attractive too. Might not a sixteenth 
or seventeenth century text more fairly represent the late Middle 
Ages than one from the border of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, coming from a skilled poet and balladist? 

Much the same protest may be made concerning “Edward.” This 
piece, which exhibits extraordinarily perfect art, seems always to be 
placed early by anthologists, perhaps because of the formerly held 
theory that “situation songs” represent a very early type. Bishop 
Percy’s version (1765) is that invariably selected and generalized 
from concerning ballad origins. Percy’s version is a quite isolated 
one, composed in literary Scotch of the eighteenth century and so 
hardly suitable for illustrating origins, or for placement in the late 
Middle Ages. Professor Archer Taylor has pointed out that the many 
other texts of this song that have been recovered are not debased 
versions of Percy’s text.5 Percy’s is probably the manipulated one, 
and manipulated by a skilful hand, perhaps for dramatic or plat- 
form delivery. In any case, the literary Scotch version does not 
belong early in ballad history and should certainly not be taken to 
exemplify origins. Yet it is almost invariably held up as a “folk- 
ballad” par excellence, as over against an “art” or “minstrel” ballad. 
Nor may “Lord Randal” belong before the Renaissance. Sir Walter 
Scott’s version of this is one of the older English texts. We have 
our first knowledge of this piece, a poison ballad, as belonging to the 
repertory of an Italian professional singer at Verona in the seven- 
teenth century. That it existed in England in the fifteenth century 
or earlier seems extremely unlikely. It probably entered from Italy, 
whence at a later time many entertainers were imported; yet it and 


“Edward” are invariably argued from as representing the primitive 
ballad type. : 





_ "Modern Language Notes, April, 1930. Professor Taylor has also a book on 
this ballad. Chicago University Press, 1931. 
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To cite one more illustration,® of “Sir Patrick Spens” we know 
nothing before Percy’s Reliques of 1765. It too is in the Scotch 
folksong style. The events recounted in it have never been positively 
identified. Have we the right to associate Percy’s text with mediaeval 
composition? Even if the incident narrated were ancient, the com. 
position of a lyric contemporary with the event it celebrates may 
not certainly be assumed. Drayton’s “Battle of Agincourt” of 1605 
celebrates an event of 1415. Our best poem about John Brown comes 
not from the mid-nineteenth century but from the twentieth. 


VI 


The fifteenth century is a meager period for literary historians, 
and Malory and the ballads lend it its main interest. It is convenient, 
I suppose, to give them space there rather than in the crowded six. 
teenth or eighteenth centuries. But the validity of the practice 
should be questioned. The English ballad type was surely emerging 
then ; but students should not be led to believe that ballads flourished 
luxuriantly in this century; and the texts utilized for illustration 
should be confined to those that with some probability may be placed 
as late mediaeval. Many lyrics, mainly clerical with strong ballad 
resemblances or affiliations though they have no clear plots, remain 
from the fifteenth century, and these do give a good idea of its types 
of song. In general, I think the date of the production of the mass 
of the Child ballads should be moved forward to later centuries. 
Their heyday came during or after the Renaissance. 

The typical ballads that writers on the subject and makers of 
anthologies recall when admiring the spirited quality of the English 
ballads, their lyrical appeal and the characteristics of their style 
(ballads are really composed in many styles) are likely to be selected 
texts touched up by Sir Walter Scott, or printed by some of the great 
Scottish collectors who specialized in the best ballads they could find. 
It is partly, too, because of this specialization on the part of the 
collectors of a century ago, and because of our formulation of our 
ideas from the Scotch ballad style, descending from the superior Scot 
tish song of the fifteenth century, that we have so exalted an ides 
of the quality of English traditional song as a whole. Weak ani 
crude texts existed of course alongside the poetical ones; but no one 
collected and preserved them. The gatherers of our twentieth cet- 


* For further instances, see my “On the Dating of the English and Scottish 
Ballads,” PMLA, XLVII, March, 1932. 
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tury preserve whatever they find, good and bad. The great collectors 
of nineteenth century Scotland preserved the best they could find 
and neglected the rest. 


Once more, my purpose in this paper has been to express regret 
that the accounts of the English ballad species that are presented to 
students and teachers in contemporary anthologies are not abreast 
of the times; and to protest against the ignoring of chronological 
considerations in the selection of individual ballad texts for period 
placement. 


The University of Nebraska. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE BALLADS 


by 
Philip Gordon 


Ballad airs exhibit two extremes of quality: some are gems, some 
are dross. It would be pleasant to believe that age polishes folk tunes 
and transmittal from generation to generation refines and purifies 
them, but that is only a pretty fiction. More than one beautiful old 
modal melody has turned into an indifferent modern tune. Folksong 
is not static; it is receptive to ever influence, and the ways of prog- 
ress sometimes have done it no good.! 


The good ballad airs—and these are the majority—possess in high 
degree freshness, variety, expressiveness, and vitality. Unable to 
hide fundamental sterility beneath the resources of harmony and tone- 
color, the old tunes had to contain within their own melodic structure 
the potent factors of effectiveness and expressive adequacy. For this 
they fortunately were equipped with resources, in the form of a rich 
variety of scale patterns,? which the development of harmony, with 
its concentration on one scale pattern, has pushed into the back- 
ground. 


The fundamental difference between the modern or “major” scale 
and the older scales is that the major scale belongs to a system that 
is based on the construction and relation of chords, while the earlier 
scales belong to a system that expresses itself in melody. In the 
latter the notes of the scale are related horizontally and consecutively 
rather than vertically and simultaneously. To express itself with 
richness and variety the harmonic system requires an abundance of 
simultaneous combinations, or chords; for the same purpose the 


melodic system requires an abundance of consecutive combinations, 
or scales. 


‘Cf. Graham, G. F., The Songs of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1848-49, I. iii, for 
recognition of this fact a century ago. 

*For detailed study of these scale patterns see Richardson, A. Madeley, The 
Mediaeval Modes, New York, 1933; Kitson, C. H., The Evolution of Harmony 
(second edition), Oxford, 1924, ch. 2; Sharp, Cecil, English Folk Songs from the 
Southern Appalachians, London, 1932, vol. 1, “Introduction to the First Edition, 
1917” [reprinted from Campbell, Olive Dame, and Sharp, Cecil, English Folk 
Songs from the Southern Appalachians, New York, 1917]; Sharp, Cecil, English 
Folk song: Some Conclusions, London, 1917, ch. 5 and 6; Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians, articles “Modes” and “Pentatonic”; Gilchrist, A. G., “Note 
on the Modal System of Gaelic Tunes” (Journal of the Folk Song Society IV 
[1910-13], 150; Reese, Gustave, Music in the Middle Ages, New York, 1940, ch. 6. 
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SCALES USED IN ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH 
BALLAD TUNES 
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From the inserted table it will be seen that, on a given keynote, 
four different types of scale may be built, depending on the number 
and distribution of the notes: the pentatonic, which has five notes 
(not counting the octave above the keynote) ; two forms of the hexa- 
tonic, which has six; and the heptatonic, which has seven.’ Most 
of these scales are built on five different keynotes, each of which 
generates a different pattern of intervals or tonal relationships. One 
of them, the heptatonic Ionian, has the same pattern as the major 
scale.4 In addition, folksong collectors recognize a scale on C in 


* The hexatonic scales often are referred to as “gapped”—an unfortunate 
designation, since it seems to imply, erroneously, that these are heptatonic scales 
which have lost one note. Moreover, if the term “gapped” is to be applied tos 
scale of fewer than seven notes, it might with equal justice refer to the penta 
tonic scales. The description of the heptatonic modes as “ecclesiastical” als 
is unfortunate, for they are at least as much “popular” as “ecclesiastical.” The 
names Ionian, Dorian, etc., which in strict nomenclature apply only to the eccle- 
iastical modes, are derived from the names of the ancient Goock modes and have 
no significance beyond identifying the scales. 


* All the heptatonic scales, being built of consecutive notes, seem to present 
the same pattern, but as the intervals E-F and B-C are half-steps, and as they 
never occur in exactly t*. same position in any two scales, no two hep 
patterns can be identical. 
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which the seventh degree is B-flat instead of B. This phenomenon 
is as old as the medieval modes, and may have been caused by “an 
underlying pentatonic structure.” 5 

Not all the modes or all the types of scale were equally popular. 
The pentatonic scales, which are widely met in folk music, in places 
separated by oceans and continents, are generally thought to occur 
commonly in Highland Scottish song, but it is estimated that not 
more than one-twentieth of the Scottish folk tunes are pentatonic.® 
In English folksong the pentatonic scales are used even less fre- 
quently. 

Much of the English folk music employs the ecclesiastical modes, 
just as did the music of the English composers before the seventeenth 
century, though in many of the traditional ballad tunes the hexatonic 
forms were preferred. Of 118 tunes of modal type reproduced by 
Chappell from manuscript and printed sources, 44 were Dorian, 43 
Ionian, 19 Mixolydian, and 12 Aeolian.?’ Sharp, whose estimate was 
based on the collection of traditional tunes which he had noted from 
the lips of folk singers, found about two-thirds to be Ionian, and the 
rest rather evenly distributed among Mixolydian, Dorian, and Aeo- 
lian, with a slight preponderance of Mixolydian; he found the Phry- 
gian rare and the Lydian entirely absent.2 Kidson found the Dorian 
and Mixolydian most common in English folksong, the “strength 
and austerity” of the former being in his opinion better suited to 
the English nature than was any other mode. 

One does not need to be a musician to realize that this palette of 
melodic resource held inexhaustible possibilities of beauty and ex- 
pressiveness. But before the modern listener can appreciate them, 
he must surmount several obstacles. These old scales speak an ob- 
solete language. Many of the ancient airs strike our ears with a 
strange, quaint sound; first acquaintance tends to obscure for us the 
charm of airs that were cherished by generations of folk singers. 

Moreover, though it is the modern practice to give songs an ac- 
companiment based on chord progressions, folk tunes generally were 
conceived without accompaniment; when contemporary ballad sing- 
ers try to embellish the old airs with a few simple chords on guitar 
or dulcimer, the results are unconvincing and ineffectual. 


* Reese, op. cit., p. 157. 
*Sharp, Cecil, English Folk Song: Some Conclusions, p. 45. 


aridg Poe Wnm., ~~ English Popular Music (revised by H. Ellis Wool- 
dridge), London (1898), I, xi. 


* Sharp, Cecil, op. cit., pp. 54-55. 
Grove’s Dictionary, third edition, II, 164-165. 
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Until comparatively recent times musicians were not concerned 
with adapting their harmonizations to the peculiar nature of the fok 
melodies, and did not hesitate to conventionalize any air that did not 
proceed in accordance with common harmonic practice. How much 
of the flavor and beauty could thus be destroyed may be inferred from 
a comparison of “The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington” as arranged 
in the ballad opera, The Jovial Crew (1731), with the modal version 
recorded by Greig.!° Fortunately the unwiseness of tampering with 
the folk melodies was perceived before they became extinct. Men 
like Sharp, Kidson, and Greig, who recorded exactly what they heard, 
have performed a service of inestimable value. 

Long after the modes disappeared from academic music, the 
modal tunes survived in tradition. The preservation of these old airs 
solely by oral transmission among unlettered country folk is an amaz | 
ing phenomenon. We are accustomed to assume that immortality is ) 
conferred by paper and print. But here one may see, if he chooses, 
the triumph of the folk spirit over man’s inventions. The publication 
of the ballad tunes brought them not continuing life but death. Those 
tunes which were early circulated in print tended to remain fixed in 
that shape and developed none of the diversity of variant forms which 
is the surest mark of the undying life of a ballad air. These variants 
—sometimes amazingly numerous—testify in part to the antiquity of 
the melody, in part to its widespread dissemination, but most of all 
to the degree to which it filled the heart of each singer, who shaped 
it anew into something that became his own. 

For ballad singing was no mere repetition of old stuff. No matter 
how often repeated, it was an act of creation. Almost every im 
portant collector testifies that no singer gave him exactly the same 
performance twice or sang the melody in exactly the same form with 
every stanza. Frequently one finds in ballad airs reminiscences of 
other tunes. The best loved were used over and over for any number 
of different ballads, and a ballad that enjoyed prolonged popularity, 
such as “Chevy Chase,” might be sung to several different tunes. 

This is illustrated even in recent times. The common air 
“Lord Lovel” is well known; it was published in the nineteenth cer 
tury both in sheet music form and in song collections, and it was ? 
sung on the public stage on both sides of the Atlantic.’ But i u 
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2° Greig, Gavin, Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad Airs, editel b 
by Alexander Keith, Aberdeen, 1925, p. 83. 

* For a vivid sidelight on Sam Cowell’s singing of “Lord Lovel” in Cincit- 
nati, May 28, 1860, as reported in his wife’s diary, see The Cowells in Amervs 
edited by M. Willson Disher, London, 1904. This corrects a minor error in Barty, 
Eckstorm, and Smyth, British Ballads from Maine, New Haven, 1929, p. 1: 
“We have no statement that Cowell sang ‘Lord Lovel’ in America.” 
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1911. Clive Carey heard the ballad with an entirely different air, 
thought to be derived possibly from “The Outlandish Knight.” In 
1921 his singer still used this tune, though some slight changes had 
crept in.!? 

This is particularly interesting because “Lord Lovel” sometimes 
is cited as an instance of the close relationship between the words 
and the music, for without the gay air it would be difficult to guess 
that this is a burlesque of a serious story. Yet it is evident that one 
may substitute another air without destroying the effectiveness of 
the ballad. What is more, tunes clearly related to the Lovel air are 
found in association with ballads which are not burlesques and are 
not particularly gay.!* 


Clearly words and tune in the ballad do not form the kind of 
unity one finds in a composer’s song setting. The ballad tune does 
not necessarily have to enhance and amplify the meaning of the 
words. Sometimes the tune is particularly appropriate, as is the 
common air to “Sir Patrick Spens,” but more often it simply is suit- 
able to the general mood. Indeed, nothing more subtle than a general 
agreement could possibly have been required, for the traditional air, 
unlike the composer’s setting, does not remain fixed. Phrases are 
added, subtracted, substituted, elaborated, and interpolated, so that 
in time very little may be left of the original.“ It is not strange 
to find ballad airs which superficially have nothing in common yet 
seem certainly, though intangibly, related. 


But though nothing closer than a general unity of mood could 
be expected, that unity was indispensable, for words and tune were 
complementary parts of an entity. If a favorite air was not exactly 
suited to a new ballad, subtle changes might develop in the melody. 
Greig observed in a certain lively air, frequently used in Scottish 
ballad singing, that when it was associated with “The Twa Sisters,” 
for which its gayety was inappropriate, the seventh degree of the 
scale was lowered, thus producing a subduing effect.15 This seems 
to point to the ballad singer’s intuitive recognition that “music and 
text form an organic whole.’’!¢ 


pan Journal of the English Folk Dance and Song Society, London, I [1932], 


"Cf. Barry et al., op. cit., p. 24, a version of “Lady Isabel and the Elf- 
Knight,” and Davis, Arthur Kyle, Jr., Traditional Ballads of Virginia, Cam- 
bridge, 1929, pp. 587-90, “Sir Hugh, or the Jew’s Daughter.” 

“Cf. Christie, W., Traditional Ballad Airs, Edinburgh, 1876-81, I, 192. 

* Greig, op. cit., p. 11. 

** Barry, et al., op. cit., p. xxi. 
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This organic wholeness is emphasized in the close rhythmic rela. 
tionship between words and music. A dozen different tunes might 
be used for the same ballad, but in every case the rhythm of the tune 
—the basic pulsation—holds control over the rhythmic beat of the 
words, so that sometimes the only way to get the rhythm of a line 
is to sing it. Ballad lines can be unaccountably irregular, with too 
many or too few syllables, but always the line adapts itself to the 
tune, the accents in word and music fall decisively together, and the 
unaccented syllables drop unobtrusively into place. When necessary 
we sing drinking, bishop, countrie. In “Adam Bell” we find both 
archer and archar, William and Willyam. Ivy becomes ivery, Ellen 
is changed to Edelin, talkin’ to tordelkin, Scotland to Scoterland, 
Gaberlunyie to Gablunyie."" 


But more than this is required to make the ballad “an organic 
whole.” Both the tune and the stanza must conform to structural 
restrictions. The common ballad stanza has four lines, and the tune 
therefore is limited to four phrases. The musical sense must be con- 
veyed with simplicity and directness, usually in one strain, taking 
up exactly one stanza. Sometimes a tune appears to burst the bounds 
and runs off in a bubbling refrain, but this has nothing to do with 
the ballad stanza and probably is sung to meaningless syllables. 

Within the small frame of the ballad air there often is revealed 
an amazing degree of development from a single melodic atom. Should 
the tune consist of four different phrases, there still may be observed 
a constructional unity and a fine balance of melodic curves. But free 
germination is of the essence of musical creation, and therefore the 
ballad air, with its severe formal restriction, never could be more 
than a slender, though sturdy, plant. Nevertheless, its importance 
in the ballad is great. For every ballad lives only so long as it con- 
tinues to be sung. 


7 JFSS, II [1905-06], 212; Sharp, op. cit., p. 109; Barry, et al., op. cit., p. 217; 
Thomson's Collection of the Songs of Burns, etc., Edinburgh, 1822, IV, 31 1. 
As far back as 1539 Coverdale’s Goostly psalmes and spirituall songes has armour, 
weapen, won-der-ous. 
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CANTANTES CALLEJEROS Y LA CUCARACHA 


by 
Stetson Kennedy 


In Key West and Tampa are a number of young men who stroll 
about the streets in the late afternoon and evening, strumming guitars 
and singing in Spanish. Known as cantantes callejeros, these street 
singers are the modern equivalents of the wandering minstrels and 
troubadours of Spain. Like their predecessors, whose traditions they 
have inherited, the cantantes callejeros are important folk characters. 


The songs they. sing are popular Cuban pieces and folk ballads, 
which they learn from older people, or by listening to Cuban radio 
programs or reading the Cuban song books that are so numerous in 
Key West and Tampa. Besides keeping many folksongs alive, the 
cantantes callejeros add to the lore of their communities by improvis- 
ing songs and verses of their own, building their verses around local 
persons or places. Usually humorous and often lewd, the improvisa- 
tions are poetic and well-adapted to the original songs. 


The best example of this sort of thing is the song La Cucaracha, 
which is popular in Cuba, Mexico, and, though sung in Spanish, is 
also widely known in the United States. An exceptionally large 
number of improvisations have been created about this song, and 
have become known throughout Florida’s Cuban colonies. 


In Key West the improvisations have been widely disseminated. 
The WPA orchestra there, seeking to please the Cuban section of its 
audiences, often complied with the request that they play La Cucara- 
cha and allow one of the cantantes callejeros to sing it. Instead of 
the original verses, the improvisations were sung, shocking the “re- 
spectable’” members of the audience who understood Spanish, but 
sending the great majority of Cubans into gales of laughter and 
applause. The native Americans and tourists who did not under-. 
stand Spanish could not imagine why La Cucaracha was requested 
week after week. 


Of the many improvisations, the following are best known, and 
have become an integral part of the Florida Cuban’s lore. The im- 
provisations are rendered with appropriate innuendo, and the last line 
sung soto voce with a mischievous intonation. 
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LA CUCARACHA 


La cucaracha, la cucaracha, 
Ya no puede caminar, 
Porque le falta, 

Porque no tiene, 
Marijuana que fumar.' 


La cucaracha, la cucaracha, 
Ya no puede caminar, 
Porque le falta, 

Porque le falta, 

Una pata para andar.2 


Las muchachas de West Tampa 
Tienen mucha simpatia, 

Usan muchos trajes buenos, 
Con la barriga vacia. 


Las muchachas de Ybor City, 
Son bonitas y bailan bien, 
Pero tienen un defecto: 

Que no se lavan los pies. 


Las muchachas de Cayo Hueso, 
Usan mucho colorete, 

No se lo untan con la mota, 

Se lo ponen por paquetes. 


En la playa del Palmeto,® 
Sacaron un tiburén, 

Y del buche le sacaron, 

Un “monkey-man” 4 en camison. 


Una vieja y un viejito, 
Haciendo cachumbambé, 
Y el viejo le decia: 
“Mira lo que se te ve!” 


1 These four lines are the original chorus, and are repeated after each im 


* This is sung tauntingly when an automobile is seen with a flat tire. 


* Palmetto Beach is near Tampa; “Boca Chica” near Key West, or “Cai 
Hueso” (Key West) is often substituted, depending upon the location of 


‘This refers to a Cuban in Key West who is called “monkey-man.” Some 
times the word negrite (little Negro boy), or the name of some person 1s sub- 
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Jacksonville, Florida. 
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Una vieja y un viejito, 

Se cayeron en un pozo, 

Y la vieja le decia: 

“Que viejito mds sabroso!” 


Una vieja y un viejito, 

Se sentaron en un muro, 

Y la vieja le decia: 

“Ay, no me toques el culo!” 


Las mujeres del tiempo antiguo, 
Se escondian en cajones, 

Las mujeres de hoy en dia, 

Se casan con maricones. 


Las mujeres de hoy en dia, 
Se mantienen con pepino, 

Y después van al cementerio, 
A llorarle a Valentino. 


Una vieja se murio, 

En un cuarto muy oscuro, 
Y de vela le pusieron, 
Cuatro platanos maduros. 


Una vieja muy revieja, 

Mas vieja que San Antonio, 
Se echa las tetas al hombro, 
Y no se traga los pezones. 


Si yo tuviera una novia, 

Y montara en aeroplano, 
La tuviera todo el dia, 

Con la retranca en la mano. 














SNOW BELLA: A TALE FROM THE FRENCH FOLKLORE 
OF LOUISIANA 


Collected by Calvin A. Claudel and 
Edited by Joseph M. Carriére 


Snow Bella was told to Mr. Claudel by his mother, Mrs. Leota 
Edwards Claudel, who is now fifty-nine years old and was born in 
Marksville, Avoyelles Parish, Louisiana. Although of Scottish-French 
descent by her mother and of English extraction by her father, she 
spoke French as a child, for her parents died when she was only three 
and she was brought up in a French-speaking family. Mrs. Claudel 
is a very fine story-teller. She has an unusually large and interest- 
ing repertory of folktales of all types, which she learned from her 
foster-father, Mr. “Fey” (Ferrier) V. Goudeau, of Goudeau, Louis- 
jana, a small rural community situated in Avoyelles Parish. 

Snow Bella is a variant of the Snow-White tale, listed as Type 
709 in the Aarne-Thompson classification.1 The best-known version 
is undoubtedly Grimm’s Sneewittchen, of which Bolte and Polivka 
list over 160 variants in their Anmerkungen.2 The student of folk- 
lore will find interesting information on the Snow-White theme in 
E. Cosquin’s book, Les Contes Indiens et l’Occident.* To the biblio- 
graphical data to be found in Bolte and Polivka should be added the 
following: Manuel J. Andrade, “Blanca de Nieve,” Folk-Lore from 
the Dominican Republic, MAFLS, XXIII (1930), 247-248; “La reina 
envidiosa,” pp. 261-263, and “El epejito magico,” p. 263; Aurelio M. 
Espinosa, “Blanca Flor,” Cuentos Populares Espanoles, Stanford 
University Publications in Language and Literature, III, no. 2, 
(1924), 227-230, and “La madre envidiosa,” pp. 230-231; J. Alden 
Mason and Aurelio M. Espinosa, “Blanca Nieves,” in “Porto-Rican 
Folk-Lore; Folk-Tales,” JAFL, XXXVIII (1925), 517-519, 519-520, 
520-521, 521-522; “Blanca Flor,” pp. 522-524; “La madre envidiosa,” 
pp. 524-525; and “Solima,” pp. 525-527; Gustave Lanctot, “Le miroir 
qui parle,” in “Contes populaires canadiens,” JAFL, XLIV (1931), 
245-250, reprinted by Marius Barbeau and Pierre Daviault as “La 
Beauté Jalouse (ou le miroir qui parle),” in “Contes populaires cana- 
diens,” JAFL, LIII (1940), 115-119; Elsie C. Parsons, “Plus belle 
munde qui teni: sésé plis belle passé moin,” Folk-Lore of the Antilles, 


on gt aaa of the Folk-Tales, A Classification and Bibliography, Helsinki, 
» DP. . 


*I, 450-464, 
* Paris, 1922. Cf. “Monographie C. Le sang sur la neige,” pp. 218-246. 
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JOSEPH M. CARRIERE 


French and English, MAFLS, XXVI, part I (1933),.55-57 (Trini. 
dad), and “Blanche de Neige,” part II (1936), 181-182 (Guadeloupe), 


SNOW BELLA 


Once there were two sisters sitting near the fireplace while snow 
was falling outside. One of the sisters at her sewing, looking up at 
the snow through the window, suddenly stuck her finger with the 
needle with which she was sewing. She pressed her finger, hurt by 
the sting of the needle, and a drop of red, red blood fell on her dress, 

“You should make a wish,” said the other sister, “and it will be 
granted for having lost your drop of blood.” 

“Then I wish,” began the sister, “that some day I shall have a 
most beautiful daughter, whose cheeks and lips will be as red as this 
blood and whose skin will be as white as the snow falling outside.” 

It turned out just as the sister wished. She married a very hand- 
some young man and had a girl whose lips and cheeks were deep red 
like the blood that had dropped from her finger and whose skin was 
as fair and white as the snow. She was so beautiful that she called 
her Snow Bella. 

However, Snow Bella’s mother, the sister who had lost the drop 
of blood while sewing when it snowed, became ill and suddenly died. 
Her husband was married again to a very cruel and wicked woman, 
who became Snow Bella’s stepmother. Her stepmother vainly thought 
herself very beautiful, and no sooner was she married than she be- 
came violently jealous of Snow Bella’s great beauty. So she treated 
the girl most cruelly, making her do all the house work. She also 
began plotting and planning a way to get rid of her stepdaughter. 

“Snow Bella,” began the cruel stepmother, “come with me into 
the woods today. We shall look around for some herbs and roots 
for my skin.” 

So they both walked and walked until they reached a deep, dark 
place in the woods. 

“You search over there, and I shall search somewhere else,” sug- 
gested the stepmother. “After a while we shall meet here again, 
to return home.” 

Snow Bella gathered roots until nearly dark and returned to the 
place, but the stepmother was not there. She waited and waited, 
but no one came. Finally Snow Bella began walking. It soon got 
dark, however, and she was lost. Suddenly she came up on a little 
hut in the woods, from the window of which shone a wee light. She 
knocked at the door, and a young man appeared, saying: 
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“Who is there?” 

“My name is Snow Bella,” said the girl, “and I am lost in the 
woods.... May I come in for the night?” 

“Come in,” replied the young man. “I live here with two dwarf 
prothers, who are asleep. We all work in the deep woods.... There 
is a little soup left. Perhaps you are hungry.” 

“Thank you very much,” answered Snow Bella. “It is so kind 
of you to give me something to eat.” 

After the young man had warmed the soup in a huge black pot, 
hanging over the fire of the fireplace, Snow Bella sat at the table 
and ate. 

“Tell me about yourself,” spoke the young man. 

“TI lived with my father and my cruel stepmother,” began Snow 
Bella. “I am afraid she has lost me in the woods and does not want 
me back home. ... I really don’t know what to do.” 

“That is too bad,” sympathized the young man. “As I said before, 
I live here with my two brothers, who are dwarfs. Tomorrow I shall 
talk to them about you, and perhaps we shall be able to help you... . 
You may sleep on my bed here, near the fire. I myself am very tired 
and must say goodnight.” 

The young man went off to bed on some straw in the next room, 
while his two brothers were snoring on their tiny feather beds. After 
Snow Bella finished her soup and piece of black bread, she went to 
bed, falling fast asleep. 

The next morning she was softly awakened by the young man, 
while the two little dwarfs with dark skin and wrinkles stood nearby. 
He said: 

“These are my two brothers, Snow Bella. You may live with us, 
if you wish. While we work in the woods, you can keep house for us. 
Be careful, though, whom you talk to, because you are very beautiful 
and harm may befall you.” 

Now the wicked stepmother, thinking that Snow Bella was eaten 
up by wild animals in the forest, did not worry about her any more. 
All day long she combed her hair and admired herself before her 
looking glass. Suddenly she heard someone outside calling out in 
a sharp voice: 

“Mirrors to sell, mirrors to sell.” 

The stepmother went to the window and called out to the vendor, 
who was a hunched and wrinkled old man, wearing thick glasses over 
his tiny eyes: 

“What kind of mirrors have you to sell?” 
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“Little mirrors, my lady—little mirrors that talk when spoken 
to. Ask a question and the truth will be answered.” 

“Give me one,” agreed the wicked stepmother, thinking that this 
would be a good way to find the whereabouts of Snow Bella, if still 
alive. 

The stepmother immediately hung the little mirror on her wall 
gazed into it and sang: 


’ 


“Tiny mirror, tiny mirror, 
Of this town and all the land, 
Tell me, if you can, 

Who is everywhere 

Most beautiful and fair? 
While I look in you, 

Answer true, answer true.” 


The mirror sang back: 


“Lady, lady in the mirror, 
Snow Bella’s the name, 
Whose beauty’s the fame 
Here and everywhere— 

Most beautiful and fair 

As ever maid be, 

And at the dwarfs’ lives she.” 


“Ah, Snow Bella is at the dwarfs’,” cried the jealous stepmother. 
“T must do away with that girl. To think that she is fairer than I!” 

The next day, while the angry stepmother was fretting around 
for a plan to kill Snow Bella, she heard the sharp voice of the vendor 
again: 

“Jewelry to sell, jewelry to sell.” 

“What kind of jewelry have you?” she asked the wizened old man 
with impatience. 

“Ah, the most cunning sort of trinkets, my lady,” replied he 
“Here is a necklace wrought with tiny darts in the beads. Whoever 
wears it will die instantly. Very cunning jewelry, heh, heh....” 

“Quick, give me the necklace,” bargained the stepmother. 

The wicked woman set out for the hut of the dwarfs. When she 
came to the door, the dwarfs were all away at work in the woods 
for the day. The stepmother threw a hood over her face not to ke 
seen, and she rapped at the door. 

“T have a pretty, pretty necklace to sell,” said the jealous womal 
to Snow Bella, who came to open a tiny crack in the door. 
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“T have no money,” answered Snow Bella, who was nevertheless 
attracted by the beautiful necklace. “I cannot buy it.” 


“Beautiful maiden, open the door a tiny bit more, so I can show 
it to you,” enticed the stepmother. 


“T am forbidden to open to strangers,” replied Snow Bella. 


“Only put your pretty neck out, so I can try it on, to show you 
how beautiful it fits you,” coaxed the mean stepmother. 


So Snow Bella put her head outside the door, and the stepmother 
slipped the necklace onto her slender neck. The poor girl instantly 
fell dead to the floor. The wicked woman went away laughing to 
herself with joy and rubbing her hands in satisfaction. 

Finally the young man, who had become very fond of Snow Bella, 
and who was as large as an ordinary human being and more hand- 
some than his brothers, came home with the two dwarfs. He saw 
Snow Bella dead on the floor. With the help of his two brothers he 
picked her up, brought her to the bed and began rubbing her hands, 
to try to revive her. Everything was in vain, because the pretty girl 
was dead, and all the color had left her cheeks. Finally the older 
dwarf noticed the necklace around her neck, exclaiming: 

“This necklace around Snow Bella’s neck is something new! She 
did not wear this before today.” 


Saying this he snatched away the necklace, breaking it from her 
neck and throwing it to the floor. Soon Snow Bella’s color began 
returning, and she stirred. The young brother and the dwarfs were 
overjoyed to have her back alive. They all wept, as she embraced 
them around the neck. 


“Snow Bella,” said the older dwarf, “you must be careful, my 
lovely child.... Tell us, who was it? Tell us if you have enemies.” 


“It was no one,” replied Snow Bella, not wishing to worry the 
dwarfs. 


After the wicked stepmother was home several days, thinking 
Snow Bella surely dead, she again went to her little mirror on the 
wall. She decided to try it again, repeating her song: 


“Tiny mirror, tiny mirror, 
Of this town and all the land, 
Tell me, if you can, 

Who is everywhere 

Most beautiful and fair? 
While I look in you, 

Answer true, answer true.” 
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The mirror answered: 


“Lady, lady in the mirror, 
Snow Bella’s the name, 
Whose beauty’s the fame 
Here and everywhere— 

Most beautiful and fair 

As ever maid can be, 

And at the dwarfs’ lives she.” 


The two ditties went something like this in Louisiana French: 


“Tit-miroir, tit-miroir, 
Dis-moi laquelle 

Est la plus belle? 
Quel est son nom 
Dans ce canton 

Et ce territoire? 

Oui, tit-miroir.” 


“O madame, 6 madame, 
Snow Bella s’appelle 
Celle la plus belle 

Dans ce canton, 

Snow Bella le nom 
D’elle chez les nains, 
Plus belle des humains.” 


“Can it be possible that this wretch of a girl is still alive?” the 
enraged stepmother questioned herself. “I shall kill her forever 
this time.” 

While pacing the floor the next day, she heard the same vendor's 
voice through the window: 

“Combs to sell, combs to sell.” 

“Over here with your combs!” cried the woman in exasperation. 
“Tell me what kind of combs they are.” 

“My lady, these are round combs, set with tiny poisoned jewels,’ 
explained the vendor. “This circular comb covers the head and kills 
the wearer on the spot.” 

“Give me one quickly,” said she. 

The next day the stepmother disguised herself as an old, od 
woman and set out for the hut of the dwarfs. She knocked at the 
door, which was opened to a crack by Snow Bella, who asked: 

“What do you want?” 
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“T am a poor old woman,” whined the cunning stepmother. “Please 
buy a comb, buy a comb from me. You are so beautiful; it will deck 
your pretty black hair.” 

“Oh, no,” replied Snow Bella. “I cannot talk to you.” 

“It will only cost you a few pennies,” said the woman. “Here, 
put your head out, and I’ll try it on you.” 

“Please do not beg me,” continued Snow Bella. “I want to help 
you, but I don’t know you.” 

“Here, my pretty child, let me slip it into your hair. If you don’t 
like it, you may return it right away.” 

So again Snow Bella put her head outside the door, and the crafty 
stepmother pushed the comb into her pretty black tresses. She fell 
back inside dead, dead. 

When the dwarfs and their brother reached home that evening 
late, there was no fire, no food, and nothing done. Snow Bella lay 
dead in a heap on the floor. They picked up her lifeless body and 
placed it on the bed. The younger of the two dwarfs began to rub 
her hands and cheeks to try to bring her back to life. But the beauti- 
ful girl was cold. The youngest brother lighted a lamp. Noticing 
the evil comb in her hair, he exclaimed: 

“That comb! Where does it come from?” 

He pulled it from Snow Bella’s hair and threw it to the floor. 
They all rubbed her, bathing her face with warm water. Finally she 
opened her beautiful, large eyes. 

“Where am I?” asked she. 

“You are all right,” answered the young man holding her hand. 

“You and your brothers have been so wonderful to me. I know 
not how to express it,” said Snow Bella. 

“Snow Bella,” warned again the oldest of the three, “you must 
be careful in the future. You are too beautiful. It is the fate of 
some that their beauty bring them good fortune and happiness but 
it is your beauty brings you only misfortune and suffering.... I 
fear it is your wicked stepmother. So beware of women at the door 
in the future.” 

The wicked stepmother reached home again, sang and rejoiced 
at what she had done to Snow Bella. 

“How wonderful I feel,” said she to herself, “since I am rid of 
that bad girl. I know now I am the prettiest in all the land... . 
Yet I think I shall try my little mirror again.” 

So she sang while sitting before the mirror: 
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“Tiny mirror, tiny mirror, 
Of this town and all the land, 
Tell me, if you can, 

Who is everywhere 

Most beautiful and fair? 
While I look in you, 

Answer true, answer true.” 


Then replied the little mirror: 


“Lady, lady in the mirror, 
Snow Bella’s the name, 
Whose beauty’s the fame 
Here and everywhere— 

Most beautiful and fair 

As ever maid can be, 

And at the dwarfs’ lives she.” 


“This is the limit,” gasped the cruel woman in a fit of rage. “Kill 
her I will. Kill her I will. ... What shall I do to the wretch?” 

The next day while the wicked stepmother was brooding and think. 
ing how to kill Snow Bella, again the vendor called to the window: 

“Apples to sell, nice red, red apples to sell.” 

“Bring me your apples, old man,” exclaimed the woman. “How 
are they?” 

“Ah, my dear lady,” said he, “one bite into the peeling and one 
is dead—a most malefic poison. Yet they are crimson red and most 
sweet to smell.” 

“Give me one quickly,” said she.... “I shall see whether this 
wretch will live to be fairer than I and fairest of the land.” 

This time the stepmother disguished herself as a man and sé 
out again for the hut, carrying the apple neatly covered in a basket. 
She knocked at the hut door. 

“What is it?” asked Snow Bella, peeping through the key hol. 

“T have the sweetest and reddest apples on earth,” cajoled the 
stepmother in the voice of a man. “They are very cheap, especially 
for you, beautiful maiden.” 

“IT cannot let you in for anything on earth,” replied Snow Bella 
who looked longingly at the crimson fruit. 

“Here, my child,” coaxed the woman. “Try this one. I shall ral 
it in under the door.” 

Snow Bella picked up the poisoned apple, and the wicked step 
mother at the key hole watched her bite into it and fall dead to th 
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floor. She went away dancing for joy and sure that Snow Bella was 
dead forever. 

The three brothers soon came home, saw Snow Bella dead upon 
the floor, picked her up again and put her on the bed. They did every- 
thing in vain for three days to revive her, but she remained cold and 
dead. The apple with the part bitten out of it was lying on the floor. 
So they knew Snow Bella had been poisoned by it. At length they 
all built a coffin from the fine wood they worked at in the forest. They 
set up all night to wake for Snow Bella, their lovely little house- 
keeper, whom they loved so much. The tears streamed from their 
eyes. Next day they dug a grave into the greensward nearby and 
began carrying the coffin to the grave. One of them stumbled and 
tilted the coffin, shaking up Snow Bella. The jolt shook her so much, 
that the piece of apple she had swallowed came out from her throat 
into the coffin. Finally she began stirring in the coffin, and one of 
the dwarfs saw her and told the others about it. 

“She is alive!” cried he. “Beautiful Snow Beila is alive.” 

They took her from the coffin and wept again for joy, Snow Bella 
embracing each in turn around the neck, because she had learned to 
love the dwarfs for their faithful kindness and their warm tender- 
ness. She had also learned to love deeply the handsome young 
brother, who likewise worshipped Snow Bella. 

“This must be the end of the wicked stepmother!” shouted the 
older dwarf. “Let us go to kill her.” 

Now the stepmother was home rejoicing and arranging herself 
before the mirror, which she addressed again: 


“Tiny mirror, tiny mirror, 
Of this town and all the land, 
Tell me, if you can, 

Who is everywhere 

Most beautiful and fair? 
While I look in you, 

Answer true, answer true.” 


Then came the mirror’s reply: 


“Lady, lady in the mirror, 
Snow Bella’s the name, 
Whose beauty’s the fame 
Here and everywhere— 

Most beautiful and fair 

As ever maid can be, 

And at the dwarfs’ lives she.” 
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“Hateful mirror!” cried the stepmother, taking the mirror from 
the wall and dashing it to bits on the floor. 

Just then in came the two dwarfs and the youngest brother. With 
knives and clubs they fell upon the wicked stepmother and killed her 
on the spot, which was the end of the cruelest and vainest woman on 
earth. The three returned home, announcing the good news to Snow 
Bella, who became light as a feather for joy, because this was like a 
terrible weight of sorrow and trouble lifted from her life. 

The youngest brother of the two dwarfs, who was now more tall 
and handsome than any Prince ever was, declared his love for Snow 
Bella. The two were married, and they all lived together happily 
ever after. 


New Orleans City High School, 
University of Virginia. 

















“OREGON” SMITH, AN INDIANA FOLK HERO! 


by 
Herbert Halpert and Emma Robinson 


A college town like Bloomington, Indiana, does not seem the most 
likely place to find a folk hero. However, two of my English composi- 
tion students at Indiana University, Miss Mira L. Glass and Mr. Dean 
D. Bixler, working independently of each other collecting folklore on 
a class assignment, brought in stories of a Bloomington character 
called “Oregon” Smith. 

Mr. Bixler heard of “Oregon” Smith from a classmate, John 
Bollenbacher of Bloomington. He reported that sometime in the 
1800’s, a man named Smith had travelled from Indiana to Oregon, 
and on his return to Bloomington told many tall stories about the 
Oregon territory. “Chief among these was the account of oranges 
‘as large as watermelons’ growing in abundance, as well as the fact 
that Oregon rain, unlike midwestern precipitation, did not wet the 
individual.” Apparently the stories were not accepted too readily 
in Bloomington, for it became a common remark when one heard a 
story hard to believe to “tell it to ‘Oregon’ Smith.” 

Mr. Bollenbacher said his information came from his seventy- 
eight year old grandmother, Mrs. Cyrus Reed. In the hopes of get- 
ting more data, I visited Mrs. Reed. I quote from the notes I took 
down (with her permission) as she talked. 

“I’m at such a disadvantage because I don’t suppose I can give 
one authentic story of when he came back because I wasn’t so in- 
terested. My husband, Cyrus F. Reed, who had lived here in Bloom- 
ington—he came here at twelve—was full of stories of ‘Oregon’ 
Smith. Mr. Reed died ten years ago at the age of eighty, and only 
a week before his death sat with an old boyhood friend and reviewed 
their old, old acquaintances and also referred to the peculiar char- 
acters—‘Oregon’ Smith being among them.... The one thing that 
just sort of stayed in my mind was that everything that grew there 
was larger and sweeter and finer than any that he ever seed. It was 
in parabole that he always spoke—that turnips were large as pump- 
kins.... He was garrulous. 

“It was likely ‘Oregon’ was born of country parents and wandered 
into Bloomington and finished his life here after his return. The 





*This paper was written while the author was holding fellowships granted 
by Indiana University and by The American Council of Learned Societies. 
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thing they always poked at him was why he ever returned from 
Oregon where it was so heavenly. Of course they never got an an- 
swer. ‘Oregon’ was rather a frontiersman. I wonder how he got 
out there in those days.” 

These were all the details Mrs. Reed could add. She regretted 
that she could recall no stories in full. Fortunately Miss Glass 
brought in three delightful stories secured from a schoolmate who 
had heard both her grandfather and an uncle tell them. She followed 
this up by bringing me her informant, Miss Emma Robinson. 

At my request Miss Robinson retold the stories, trying to tell 
them as nearly as possible the way she had heard them, while I wrote 
them down from her dictation. Then she mentioned that the previous 
June she had written down several of the stories just a week after 
hearing her grandfather tell them. Her grandfather, David Bes- 
wick, has since died. She found her manuscript a few weeks later 
and very generously gave it to me. In it I found not only good ver- 
sions of the stories already given but also a new one. Finally, at 
the end of the school year just the day before I was leaving for the 
East on a folklore expedition, Miss Robinson turned up with a typed 
manuscript of several of the “Oregon” Smith stories. These she 
had taken down on the typewriter from the dictation of her aunt, 
Mrs. Charles Fyffee. Among them was a story hitherto uncollected. 

Of the stories given here, the first and second are from the group 
told by her grandfather. I have acted as editor by eliminating sev- 
eral “literary” phrases, and (as mentioned in a note) by substituting 
one sentence from a dictated variant for the one in the manuscript. 
The third and fourth are given unchanged from those dictated by 
her aunt. For the fifth I have selected as most interesting the variant 
I took down from Miss Robinson. She was able to give two variants 
for the ending of the story. It should be noted that “Oregon” is 
supposed to be telling the first three stories. 


1. BUFFALO-MILK BUTTER 


One time when I was out in Oregon walkin’ along the foot of a 
hill, I come to a little cold stream. About half way across I started 
noticing little bits of yaller stuff floating on the top of the water and 
a bit further on down I saw a small pool of pale yaller churning 
around slowly. Well now, that interested me considerable. I looked 
at it and then, thinks I, it won’t hurt none to taste the stuff. Well, 
I did and, do you know, it tasted just like butter—unsalted butter. 
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Such a curious thing kinda got my dander up, and I decided to in- 
vestigate. I looked around and didn’t see nothin’, so I started to 
climb up the side of the hill that the stream was flowing down. I 
clumb and I clumb till finally I come up over a little rise, and there 
was a herd of buffalo cows a-standin’ in a wide spot in the stream 
to keep cool. They was packed close and was stamping right smart 
to keep the flies off. They was packed so clost together and a-stompin’ 
so hard that the milk was squirtin’ outa their bags and a-flowin’ into 
the water.2. There was so much of it a-runnin’ over the rocks that 
it churned itself on the way down and the cold water made it gather 
at the bottom of the hill. Yes sir, there was a mighty practical way 
to get good clean butter going to waste right there in the wilds of 
Oregon. 
2. THE PEACH TREE DEER® 


One day while out walking, I saw a deer standing looking at me 
from the edge of a clearing. I happened to have my gun with me; 
and when I put my hands in me pocket for a bullet, there warn’t 
none. All I could find was a peach seed—small one at that. Well, 
I pulled up and shot at that deer, but it wheeled and ran away. About 
a year later I was on my way back to the states and thought I’d pass 
through that same clearing in hopes of finding my deer again. I was 
just about through the opening, and I saw the nicest peach tree just 
loaded with peaches. Well, now, I climbed up in the tree and started 
eating as all I had in me pack was cold corn bread and salt pork. 
Right in the middle of a bite I’ll be gum if that peach tree didn’t get 
up and run off in the forest with me. I looked down and there was 
the peach tree growing out of the head of the deer I had shot a 
year ago. 

3. THE POWDER ROOM FIRE 4 


One time me ’n’ a bunch of other men were sittin’ ’round in a 
powder room in the old days tellin’ tales. An’ of course, you know 


* This sentence has been inserted from Mrs. Fyffee’s account. 


__ The redoubtable Baron Miinchausen had this adventure, but he used cherry 

pits to shoot the deer. It is frequently a peach pit in the American versions. See 
Ralph S. Boggs’ reprint from “Skitt,” The Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
XLVII, 277; Percy Mackaye’s Tall Tales of the Kentucky Mountains (New York, 
1926), pp. 25-33; Geneva Anderson’s “Tennessee Tall Tales,” Tennessee Folklore 
Society Bulletin, V, 60; but it is cherry pits in Lowell Thomas’s Tall Stories 
(New York, 1931), pp. 105-8; Helen Zunzer, “A New Mexican Village,” The 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, XLVIII, 173; George Korson, Minstrels of the 
Mine Patch (Philadelphia, 1938), pp. 71-2; Earl Clifton Beck, Songs of the 
Michigan Lumberjacks (Ann Arbor, 1942), p. 281; an unpublished text from 
New York in the Halpert MSS. 


‘I have collected a version of this story in southern New Jersey. 
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how powder, loose powder, gets strewed around on the floor of a 
powder room sometimes. Well sir, one of the men decided to smoke 
and reached back in his pocket for his pipe. No one paid any ’ten. 
tion to what he ’s doin’ and ’fore we knew it, he’d lit his pipe. Now 
sir, bout then a spark fell outa his pipe onta that loose powder, and 
do you know, it burned a place as big as this hyar room ’fore we got 
it stamped out! 
4. THE BoB-TAILED Cow 


One day “Oregon” was talkin’ to a bunch of students about a cow 
he had had out in Oregon. I ferget now how much milk she gave, 
but it was a tremendous lot. He was braggin’ ’bout her size and the 
amount and kind of milk that she gave. She was so wonderful that 
her milk was almost butter. However, her fame really came because 
she was bob-tailed. One of the students asked him why she bein’ 
bob-tailed was so outstandin’. “Well, sir,” he says, “that’s it! The 
sun shined in so hot where her tail shoulda been that when the milk 
hit the pail it was all curdled and ready for churnin’.” 


5. A BARREL OF TEARS 


“Oregon” joined church, and after he’d been in church a while, 
the congregation knew his weakness for stretchin’ the truth so they 
thought they would remonstrate with him. So several of the men 
went to him, talked to him, and one of ’em says, “ ‘Oregon’ we’ve taken 
into consideration you’re a good man, but you tell some awful hard 
stories to swallow; and since you’re Christian, don’t you think you 
had better stick closer to the truth?” Seems “Oregon” looked kinda 
sad and he says, “Yes, you know I’ve grieved an awful lot about that 
failin’ of mine, and I guess I’ve shed ’most a barrel of tears over it.” 
About that time, one of the men spoke up and says, “ ‘Oregon,’ is 
that true you’ve shed a barrel of tears?” “Oregon” looked kinda sad 
and he says, “Well, no, I guess I’m wrong. I haven’t shed a barrel 
of tears—I’ve shed barrels.” ® 


Miss Robinson was able to add several details to our knowledge 
of “Oregon” Smith. What his full name was, where he came from, 
or where he went, she could not learn. But she reports that he is 


* Miss Robison has “ys heard the story told with a slightly different ending. 
The story is the same up to “Oregon’s” answer. According to her version, “ 
n” answers, “I’ve shed a barrel of tears over that very thing.” He interrupted 
imself. —“Nope, that’s not right! I’ve shed barrels of tears.” 
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supposed to have lived in Bloomington from sometime in the 1800’s 
up to 1904. At one time he lived at Ninth and Morton streets. She 
has heard that he would disappear from Bloomington at various times 
and when he returned, would tell tales of Oregon—thus giving rise 
to his sobriquet. 

In addition to his notoriety as a story teller he had another reason 
for local fame. “It was he who first made and introduced ‘sassafras 
oil’ to Bloomington. It was used in the making of liniment which at 
the time he lived was a panacea for practically everything wrong with 
humanity. The old grannies and midwives all knew their ‘yarbs’ and 
liniments. He cut blocks of green sassafras wood and put them under 
an overturned kettle. Around the kettle be built a hot fire and let it 
burn down to coals. The blocks of wood were sitting on a stone block 
that had a groove hewn in it. The oil would be cooked out of them 
and ‘Oregon’ caught it as it came trickling down the groove in the 
stone.” 

To date we have not been able to get more information or stories 
about “Oregon” Smith. Several of the older residents of Blooming- 
ton when asked about him simply chuckled and changed the subject. 
That he lived in town seems fairly certain, but we already have two 
contradictory versions of how he got his name. 

He may actually have been to Oregon as Mrs. Reed believes and 
as seems quite possible. Did he start his career as a story teller by 
retailing only somewhat exaggerated pictures of the extraordinary 
West he had seen?® There is a hint of this in some of the fragments 
Mrs. Reed recalls. If so, we have here an interesting parallel to 
Jim Bridger, the noted guide and trapper. Bridger brought back 
descriptions of the Yellowstone country which were received with 
incredulity as tall stories. Professor Davidson remarks: “Little 
wonder, then, that Bridger decided no longer to be restrained to the 
truth that no one would believe.” 7 Bridger became one of the West’s 
greatest spinners of tall tales. It may be that “Oregon” followed the 
same pattern. 


Whether or not “Oregon” had been on the Pacific Coast and began 
his story telling in some such way, from Miss Robinson’s report we 
see that there is current a cycle of tall tales around him apparently 


*The Northwest is noted, of course, for its fertility; but we must not over- 
look the fact that descriptions of enormous fruits and vegetables are recognized 
folk motifs. 

Levette J. Davidson, “Colorado Folklore,” The Colorado Magazine, XVIII, 


q 
7 (1941). Professor Stith Thompson was kind enough to call my attention to 
this article. 
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started by himself. Even in this small group of stories we have at 
least two that are not of his invention—one from Miinchausen, and 
one that is probably quite widely distributed in the United States 
since I have recovered it as far east as New Jersey. It is likely that 
if we get other stories of “Oregon” Smith, we will find a large propor- 
tion of them are part of the general stock of tall tales circulating in 
this country, either taken over by “Oregon” Smith himself, or 
ascribed to him by people who delight in spreading his legend.’ 


Indiana University. 


* Professor Harold W. Thompson has found in New York similar “cycles of 
tales started by the heroes themselves, drawing upon Munchausen and various 
folktales of foreign origin, enthusiastically adopted by Yorkers and increased 
from the common stock of such stories drifting among lumbermen, hunters, and 
guides.” See his Body, Boots and Britches, (Philadelphia, 1940), p. 142. The 
entire chapter on “Heroes of Tall Tales” is pertinent. 
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FOLKLORE OF THE MINING CAMPS! 


Professor Wayland D. Hand of the University of California at 
Los Angeles and Professor Duncan Emrich of the University of 
Denver are at present collecting material preparatory to the publica- 
tion of a book on the folklore of the hardrock mining camps of the 
West. The field includes California, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, New Mexico, and Arizona. The Dakotas, Michigan, and 
Missouri in the east, and Alaska in the north are within the limits 
of the project. Both scholars have published articles related to the 
subject in recent issues of the California Folklore Quarterly, Southern 
Folklore Quarterly, Journal of American Folklore, and the Mines 
Magazine. These journals may be consulted for the type of mate- 
rial desired. Correspondence or contributions related to the project 
may be addressed to either Professor Hand or Professor Emrich. 

W.D.H., D.E. 





COLLECTION OF PERSIAN MELODIES AND LEGENDS 2 


The following news item appeared in the Teheran newspaper, 
Iran (in Persian), for July 31, 1936. It was translated and pub- 
lished in the Press Translation Service, (Alborz College of Teheran) 
Volume VI, No. 1 (September, 1936), as follows: 


July 31—For some time the Ministry of Education has 
been taking steps towards making a collection of ancient 
songs and legends traditionally current among the resi- 
dents of various parts of the country but never written 
down. The Ministry has decided to gather them into 
special books and pamphlets as far as possible, with the 
— of those who have a particular interest in this 
subject.” 


*Epitor’s Note: The editors of SOUTHERN FOLKLORE QUARTERLY will wel- 
come communications from folklore collectors and scholars concerning 
their collecting and research activities. Through such communications 
as the present notice, duplication of projects may be eliminated and folk 
collectors and scholars may be mutually helpful to one another. 
*Epitor’s Note: For scholars in the field of world folklore in general 
and for students of Islamic culture in particular the following news item 
from Mr. D. H. Daugherty of the American Council of Learned Societies 
will prove of interest. Further information concerning the program may 
be obtained from Mr. Myron Smith, consultant in Islamic archaeology, 
at the Library of Congress. 
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PROGRESS REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF THE POPULAR LITERATURE 
SECTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION ON 
FOLKLORE OF NON-ENGLISH-SPEAKING GROUPS 


On May 1, 1941, a committee of the Popular Literature Section of 
the Modern Language Association was appointed by Professor Stith 
Thompson for the purpose of securing a list of persons concerned 
with collecting and studying the folklore of non-English-speaking 
groups in America. The committee voted as a beginning for its work 
to secure a list of subscribers to The American Folk Lore Journal 
and to THE SOUTHERN FOLKLORE QUARTERLY. To each of these sub- 
scribers with the exception of those living in foreign countries and 
of libraries, a personal letter of inquiry was sent explaining the 
purpose of the committee and requesting the names and addresses 
of persons in the recipient’s institution or locality who were engaged 
in collecting and studying the folklore of non - English - speaking 
groups in America and who would be willing to cooperate with the 
committee. The letter also asked the addressee to indicate the char- 
acter and amount of such work as he himself might be doing. 

Through the generous cooperation of the Head of the English 
Department of Wayne University, sufficient clerical help, stationery, 
and self-addressed stamped envelopes were secured for the committee 
to mail, November 12-28, 242 letters of inquiry to subscribers of 
the two folklore journals. To date, we have received replies to 116 
of these inquiries, many of which include lists of the names of people 
whom the writers considered to be reputable amateur and profes- 
sional folklorists. This information called for more letters so that 
to date, with work still in progress, more than 300 letters of inquiry 
have been mailed. Replies are still arriving, many of them containing 
lists of recommended persons not yet contacted by the committee. 
Nine letters have been returned because the addresses were not found. 
Local folklore and folksong societies, libraries with a few exceptions, 
and the W. P. A. Writers Project in the various states under the direc 
tion of Mr. Newsom in Washington, D. C., are yet to be interviewed. 

Replies to letters of inquiry have been preserved and the biblio- 
graphical matter which they contained transferred to library cards 
which have been filed for ready reference. The letters show that 51 
of our leading universities and other educational institutions are en- 
gaged in the collection and study of folklore. 

According to our returns, the department of anthropology in many 
colleges and universities is doing important collecting of folklore 
among Indian tribes in various parts of the Americas. Our seventy 
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entries of Indian material with many additional leads we have not 
followed because such matter is not in our province. Nevertheless, 
the wealth of such material is useful to us in that it is suggestive of 
what may be done for the folklore of foreign nationality groups. The 
second strongest department in the collection and study of folklore, 
according to our records, is that of Spanish with 32 entries. Then 
follow French departments with 24 entries, German with 18, Italian 
with 10, down to Scandinavian with 1. English departments in the 
State Teachers College in Albany, N. Y., in Cornell University, N. Y., 
in Indiana University, in the University of Florida, and in Wayne 
University, Michigan, through students who by reason of birth and 
ancestry, represent the foreign nationality groups, have gathered 
more or less folklore from about 35 ethnic groups not represented 
as far as we know by language departments in any university in 
America. As we have taken, in most cases, only the first step in our 
investigation and as replies to our initial inquiry are still coming in, 
we cannot speak with finality on any of the points to which we have 
referred above. 


It has been interesting to discover that south of the Mason and 
Dixon line, with the exception of distinguished work in the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina by Professor Ralph Boggs and his associates, 
and in the state of Florida by Professor Alton C. Morris and Pro- 
fessor O. H. Hauptmann, and in Louisiana by Professor Joseph 
Carriére and Mr. Calvin Claudel and various other people among 
the Creoles and the French, there is little interest in and knowledge 
of folklore of foreign nationality groups. Both Spanish folklore and 
French folklore command the interest of groups and individuals in 
many parts of the country. New England, which is rich in ethnic 
groups, as far as our returns indicate, outside of French, Spanish, 
and Italian, has done little with the folklore of such groups. Mrs. 
Helen Flanders of Vermont indicates that “At certain holiday times, 
in different parts of Vermont, there are heard songs and legends 
representing Welsh, Finnish, Polish, Russian, French, and German 
people now living in Vermont.’”’ She suggests what many of us have 
found to be true elsewhere, that while a few items of the kind we 
seek may have been secured by those working for the Writers Project 
in Vermont, it is doubtful whether adequate efficiency for such work 
was represented among those eligible for relief funds. 

At the present moment, our returns vary from lists indicating the 
number of items under various types of folklore with the names and 
addresses of collectors, to those showing the number of student re- 
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ports concerned with the folklore of various nationalities. As reports 
may consist only of a survey of background material from written 
sources, this kind of a response should be followed by a form letter 
requesting answers to specific questions. This brings us to the rec. 
ommendations of our committee for further investigation if it seems 
advisable to conduct such. These recommendations are: 


1. The appointment of a central committee to supervise 
and continue such work as the committee of 1941 has 
started, with a subsidy of $200.00 or more to provide 
for mailing costs, efficient secretarial service, easily ac- 
cessible files of matter assembled and the housing of 
the same. 


2. For the guidance of collectors: 
a. Preparation of a selected bibliography. 
b. Preparation of lists of the predominating types 
in the major forms of the folklore of any given 
ethnic group. 


3. A study of the most successful methods of field-work re- 
ported to our correspondents, e.g., collecting through 
high school students, through college freshmen composi- 
tion students, through N. Y. A. students, through the 
press, through radio programs and appeals, through 
personal interviews. 


4. A study of the history and related traditions, legends 
and arts of any given ethnic group. 


And certain long range activities are to be projected as soon as 
feasible: 


1. Organization of a nation-wide survey of any given 
ethnic group through state organizations supported by 
some foundation. Each state group, under a sub- 
chairman, might begin with the collection of a bibliog- 
raphy, the location of printed source material, and the 
distribution of the ethnic group concerned. 


2. Securing good English translations of foreign folklore 
already collected abroad and brought to this country by 
immigrants. 


This report is submitted by the following: 


Emelyn E. Gardner, Chairman, Wayne University 
Joseph M. Carriére, Northwestern University 
Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., Harvard University 
Harold W. Thompson, Cornell University 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY SUMMER INSTITUTE OF FOLKLORE 


The Indiana University Summer Institute of Folklore, the first 
institute of its kind ever to be conducted in the United States, was 
held at Indiana University, June 29 to August 22. A resident staff, 
headed by Professor Stith Thompson, and consisting of Ralph Steele 
Boggs, University of North Carolina, Charles F. Voegelin, Harold 
Whitehall, and Herbert Halpert of Indiana University, and Erminie 
W. Voegelin, editor of the Journal of American Folklore was aug- 
mented by a distinguished visiting staff: Alan Lomax, Archive of 
American Folksong, Library of Congress (June 29 to July 11), John 
Jacob Niles, composer and folksong collector (July 13 to 25), Sven 
Liljeblad, eminent Swedish folklorist now on leave in the United 
States (August 3 to 15), and Harold W. Thompson, Cornell Univer- 
sity and President of the American Folklore Society (August 15 
to 22). 

The courses of instruction, all bearing university credit, included 
“Introduction to Folklore” and “The Folktale and Allied Forms” 
(Stith Thompson), “Pan-American Folklore Bibliography” (Boggs), 
“American Dialects” (Whitehall), “Field Recording of Folklore in 
Foreign Texts” (Charles F. Voegelin), and “American Indian Folk- 
lore’ (Erminie W. Voegelin). The course in “Folksong and Folk 
Music” was offered by the visiting staff and featured the singing 
of folksongs by the collectors and the group, both with and without 
different kinds of musical accompaniment, the playing of folksong 
recordings, as well as a discussion of the American and Anglo- 
American folksong tradition, theory of origin and dissemination of 
folksong, and problems in the collecting and recording of the ballad 
and other genres of folksong. Public recitals and lectures were given 
by Alan Lomax, John Jacob Niles, and Carl Carmer. 

The course in “‘Folklore Collecting and Recording’ featured folk- 
song materials, but included other types of folklore, notably the folk- 
tale. Practical instruction was given in the use of recording machines 
(Lomax and Halpert), and in the methods of archiving (Liljeblad), 
as well as in interviewing informants and field recording (staff). 
Participating in the discussions, besides the staff members already 
noted, were well known collectors from various sections of the coun- 
try. Ivan Walton of the University of Michigan lectured on “Col- 
lecting Chanties and Sailor Songs Along the Great Lakes;”’ Helen 
Creighton of King’s College, Halifax, Nova Scotia, told of her ex- 
periences in collecting the ballads and folksongs that went into her 
standard collection of such material for Nova Scotia; Harriett Paw- 
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lowska of Detroit addressed a luncheon meeting on her collecting of 
Polish folklore in Michigan; Ralph Boggs showed moving pictures 
of folk life made on his recent trips to South America; and Thelma 
James of Wayne University spoke on the position of folklore in rela- 
tion to the Humanities. Informal remarks on the gathering of Italian 
folklore in Detroit and environs were made by Ferdinand Galante of 
Detroit, and Wayland D. Hand, University of California at Los 
Angeles and delegate to the institute from the California Folklore 
Society, lectured on “Romantic Folklore in Germany and Its Use by 
the Nazis,” in addition to relating some of his experiences collecting 
Western miners’ lore. 


Two folk plays, adapted from the ballads, “Get Up and Bar the 
Door!” and “The Carrion Crow,” were put on in the Little Theatre 
by John Jacob Niles under the direction of Mrs. Kate Rutherford of 
the Indiana University Speech Department. Background for these 
plays was afforded through trips by the Institute to southern Indi- 
ana’s backwoods and “Hill Billy’ country, where rural folk life and 
folkways were studied. 


In the opinion of those who attended the Institute it was a distinct 
success and should become an annual feature of folklore studies in 
the United States when the war is over and conditions warrant. By 
reason of its central location and the excellence of its facilities, staff 
and library, Indiana University has earned the right to “see through” 
a venture which it has so ably and courageously pioneered. 


The Hoosier Folklore Society held its Fifth Annual Meeting at 
Indiana University in connection with the Summer Institute of Folk- 
lore on Saturday, August 15, 1942. The following program was 
given: 

PROGRAM 


GREETINGS—Stith Thompson, Indiana University Director, Summer Institute of 
Folklore 

COLLECTING OLD WorLD FOLKLORE IN THE MIDDLE West—Thelma G. James, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 

Stee, TOWN FoOLKLORE—William Hugh Jansen, I. U. Extension Center, East 
Chicago, Indiana 

SHAWNEE FEMALE DEITy IN HIsToRICAL Perspective—C. F. and E. W. Voegelin, 
Indiana University 

FOLKLORE IN A STONE Mitt TowN—Ernest W. Baughman, Wilson Junior High 
School, Muncie, Indiana 

Tue Famity Saca in SwepEN—Sven Liljeblad, Lund University, Sweden 

FOLKLORE AND D1ALEcT—Harold Whitehall, Indiana University 
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4:30 BUSINESS MEETING 
6:45 DINNER—Dining Room E, Indiana Union 


Speaker, Harold W. Thompson, Cornell University, President, The Amer- 
ican Folklore Society 


WESTERN FOLKLORE CONFERENCE 


The Western Folklore Conference held its second annual meeting 
at the University of Denver, July 10, 11, and 12, 1942. The Con- 
ference, designed to interest “those who are now engaged in the 
collection, preservation, the study and dissemination of folk materials 
and those who as students or as interested adults wish to learn about 
Western legends, tales, songs, dances and other elements in our popu- 
lar heritage,”’ was well attended. Scholars and folklore collectors 
from the Rocky Mountain West and visiting folklorists from places 
as distant as California, Florida, and Washington, D. C., took part 
in the activities of the Conference. 

The meetings, which were held on the campus of the University 
of Denver, were presided over by Professor Levette J. Davidson, 
Chairman of the Western Folklore Conference. The program was 
as follows: 


PROGRAM 


Thursday, July 9 
10:00 A.M. 
Assembly 
University Civic Theatre, Mayo Hall 
Along the Trail of American Folksongs ....................2.22..--0..--1-000-0+- ALTON C. Morris 


12:30 P. M. 


EE CT Te I TOT E TT EOE Le RSET AE eT ee BUCHTEL CLUB 
Welcome to Conference Members ................--.........--02+-+----<- LEVETTE J. DAVIDSON, JR. 


2:30 P.M. 
University Civic Theatre, Mayo Hall 
FOLKLORE RESEARCH 
The Ethnic Settlement of Montana ...................0......000200-200-eeseeeeeeseeeeee H. G. MERRIAM 





Some Place Names in Wyoming .....................--..s-csssseseeseseseseeeeeenees WILSON O, CLOUGH 

Mormon Material in Serious Fiction .......................:::::ssesesseeeeeos Ray B. WEST, JR. 
6:00 P.M. 

Chuck Wagon Supper and Frontier Entertainment ....................... STUDENT UNION 

Singing of Western Songs ................-....----. “Powber River JACK” and “Kitty” LEE 

Demonstration and Teaching of Folk Dances ..... MABEL RILLING 


and The Pioneer Promenaders 


Square Dancing for Everyone 
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Friday, July 10 


10:00 A. M. 
Assembly 
University Civic Theatre, Mayo Hall 
Experiences of a Folklorist in Utah —..........2....0..0..ccecceecceceeseeeeeeeeeees KiInG HENpRICcKS 
12:30 P.M. 
IN ns cs J ont sete tet ce stcctn car enemendeacn Gaeta eR RayeeiaaneeoeN BUCHTEL CLUB 


Folklore Records from Lucile Wilkin’s Collection 


2:30 P.M. 
University Civic Theatre, Mayo Hall 


FOLKLORE IN THE SCHOOLS 


Folklore of Minority Groups in Our Schools ............................ PRUDENCE Bostwick 
Folklore in Public School Art .......-......:----0:-c-ccs-c+ssesesoesnesncesseneeneenes ALICE W. NIcHOoLs 
PIONS BARES CIV OID anni sisinssicssiccs esse nciiecesscenssdnsssnnsvassnivenonecessents WAYLAND D. Hanp 
6:00 P.M 
BPREY TERN CORT ORIIED) aac. n..--cncicsnnvncnnaceevcnsceecssesconsicssonsanaseeetease BUCHTEL CLUB 
TO IE a so a aati epee ears eevee ones LEVETTE J. DAVIDSON 
and others 
8:00 P.M. 


University Civic Theatre, Mayo Hall 


SONGS AND BALLADS 


Literary Anthologies and the Ballad ~...............-2......ccccceceesceeceeeeesseeceees LOUISE POUND 
The Ballad and Its Medieval Affiliations -..............0...0.ecceeceseseeeeee ALTON C. Morris 
The English, Scotch, and Irish Ancestry of Western Songs ............ LUCILE WILKIN 


Songs presented by J. Allen Grubb 
Flute Music by Mrs. Robert Colwell 


Saturday, July 11 


MORNING 


Visits to Denver Museums, Libraries, and Historic Spots, with a Gallery Talk 
at the State Historical Society at eleven by LeRoy R. Hafen. 
AFTERNOON AND EVENING 
Trip to old mining towns in the mountains, on “The Prospectors’ Trail.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


An exhibit of paintings by Rocky Mountain artists was held during the con- 
ference, in the Treasure Room, Mary Reed Library. Early Western books were 
displayed in the main corridor of the Library. Commercial recordings of folk- 
songs and ballads were played in Room 221 of the Library, at announced periods. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Earl Clifton Beck, Songs of the Michigan Lumberjacks, University 
of Michigan Press, 1941, xi, 296 pp. $3.00. 


Beck’s Songs of the Michigan Lumberjacks is the third in the line 
of collections of the songs and ballads of the great lumbering industry 
of the north woods. It both compares interestingly with and forms 
a satisfactory climax to the two earlier collections. 


The book’s three hundred pages constitute a well-rounded ap- 
proach to its field, and present a fair and comprehensive picture of a 
distinctive and thoroughly American phase of life. It is one more 
striking illustration of Walt Whitman’s audio-vision, 


“T hear America singing.” 


The bulk of the collection consists of the texts of 104 different 
songs, ballads, and narrative poems, seven of which are represented 
in a total of twenty variants, making 171 texts in all. Sixteen tunes 
are recorded. There is a twenty-page appendix of “Tall Tales from 
the North Woods.” Among the illustrations are the picture of an 
old-time lumberjack, three episodes in Paul Bunyan’s career, and 
nine log brands, or identification marks branded on logs by lumber 
companies. The entire format, including binding, paper, type, and 
illustrations, is very pleasing both to the eye and to the hand, and is 
likewise evidently durable. 


There is no attempt to present the literary history of the material 
nor to trace borrowings from, or elaborate analogies with, other bal- 
lads. The aim is, rather, simply to preserve here, as one species of 
Americana, the folksongs of the Michigan lumberjack, either as 
original commentaries on a rapidly disappearing mode of life or as 
restatements of ancient themes in versions peculiar to the woods- 
men. 


In detail, two texts from group two which probably give the best 
impression of the humorous hardships of the shantyman’s life are “I 
a in the Woods” (No. 7) and “The Jolly Shanty Boy” 

0. 21). 

The three most popular of all the songs—all three fortunately 
accompanied with tunes—are the “Alphabet Song” (No. 5), “The 
Flat River Girl or Jack Haggerty” (No. 50), and “The Jam on Gerry’s 
Rock” (No. 51). The headnotes to these three ballads, along with 
those to “The Little Brown Bulls” (No. 37) and “James Whalen” 
(No. 53), are probably the best in the entire collection—interesting, 
informal, yet full enough to give necessary information and an ade- 
quate comparative background without being so detailed as to be 
long-winded and dull. 

* See also Roland Palmer Gray, Songs and Ballads of the Maine Lumberjacks, 
Harvard University Press, 1924; and Franz Rickaby, Ballads and Songs of the 
Shanty-Boy, Harvard University Press, 1926. 
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Among the most effective texts of the longer ballads, with tunes 
given for all except the last, are “The Little Brown Bulls” (No. 37); 
“The Flat River Girl, or Jack Haggerty” (No. 50, B Version) ; “Wild 
Mustard River” (No. 56), which the editor describes as “one of the 
most stirring camp songs I have ever been privileged to hear ;” “John 
Robertson” (No. 57); and “The Wild Irishman” (No. 82), which is 
a side-splitting account of an Irish lumberjack’s being shaved by a 
monkey. This last has a rollicking refrain and fairly cries aloud to 
be sung, but the tune alas! is lacking. 

A good deal of fair narrative verse, both of the sentimental and 
the stirring type, evidently framed rather for recitation than for 
singing, is included among the songs. One of the best of the adven- 
ture poems is the twenty-five-stanza“ The Man from Conner’s Crew” 
(No. 29). It tells an exciting story and tells it well. Two other first- 
class narratives, of the Edgar A. Guest and Robert W. Service pat- 
tern (which is a very good pattern indeed) are “The Kid” (No. 58) 
and “The Greenhorn” (No. 103). On the sentimental side, worthy 
of inclusion in any minor poetic anthology, is the love lament, “When 
the Logs Come Down in the Spring” (No. 47). The carefully exact 
anapaestic rhythm, rhymes, choice of words, and general library qual- 
ity of this text is in strong contrast to such half-baked but genuine 
folk material as “Jut Gannon” (No. 71). 

Tops among the humorous songs, along with “The Jolly Shanty 
Boy” (No. 21), is the diverting French-Canadian versified tall tale, 
“Ole Pete Bateese” (No. 75). 

Three versified narratives dealing with Paul Bunyan show the 
usual manifold and cumulative exaggerations which have made Paul 
the legendary titan that he is. The first of these, “The Round River 
Drive,” contains 276 lines, and is the longest known versification of 
Bunyan material. Eight of the ten pages of the prose appendix, “Tall 
Tales from the North Woods,” likewise deal with the giant logger’s 
exploits. 

Several unexpected guests from other and far different folksong 
traditions have been included, and the reader is glad to greet them 
in their new forest environment. The first is an excellent version of 
the English and Scottish humorous ballad, “The Farmer’s Curst Wife” 
(No. 43; Child No. 278, which by a misprint is given as Child No. 606, 
the page reference being given as the ballad number). The second 
is a mediocre version of “Kitty Wells” (No. 78), one of the loveliest 
of American folksongs. The third is a group of three Australian 
ballads, “Johnnie Troy” (No. 88), “Bold Jack Donohue” (No. 89), 
and “The Wild Colonial” (No. 90). The headnotes to these five im- 
portations are hardly adequate. Without “the attempt . . . to trace 
borrowings from, or elaborate analogies with, other ballads”—an at 
tempt which the editor disavows in his Introduction—one could wish 
that their source, history, and provenience had been briefly sketched 
in order to set them in proper perspective over against the native 
American material. 
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One pervasive characteristic of the entire collection is the absence 
of coarseness and profanity. This is accounted for by the following 
statement of the editor in the headnote to Part IX, “Bunkhouse Bal- 
lads’: “Obscene ballads and songs have not been included. It may 
surprise the reader to learn that the relative number of such songs 
to be found is not large. Though many were sung, most of them have 
been forgotten. An occasional singer knows a shameful repertoire 
of obscenity, but he is an individual rather than a type.” What the 
volume thus gains in respectability it necessarily loses in rude vigor 
and coarse sturdiness. No one can both eat his cake and have it too, 
and Professor Beck is probably to be commended on the course he 
pursued in this age when there is free garbage delivery on even the 
most fashionable streets. Still, a little honest dirt now and then is 
relished by the best of men. The folk muse is very frank and very 
direct, and many an unregenerate reader would like to see an un- 
censored version of “Winter Desires” (No. 34), whose most vigorous 
stanza is the form in which it is printed runs: 


“We’re heavy with cash and we’re weary of hash 
And we long for the sight of the suds. 

We’ve a camp stack to blow at the parties below 
For liquor and beefsteak and duds.” 


THE TUNES 


To accompany the 117 texts, sixteen tunes are included, several 
of which have piano settings. As is to be expected, the tunes vary 
greatly in character and value, running the gamut from grave to gay 
and from the significant to the commonplace. 

Of genuine modal folk airs easily the most interesting to the stu- 
dent of folksong are the three following, “Jut Gannon” (No. 71), 
whose modulations are characteristically folksy, has a refrain that is 
strongly reminiscent of the refrain to the fine old British Aeolian 
tune of “King John and the Abbot” (Child, No. 45). “Rantin’, 
Roarin’, Drunk on the Way” (No. 65) is an excellent and unusual 
air which sounds like a variant of the sterling British tune, also in 
the Aeolian mode, of “The Gypsy Laddie” (Child, No. 200), usually 
known as “The Raggle Taggle Gypsies” or “The Gypsy Davy.” 

“The Little Brown Bulls (No. 37), which is provided with an un- 
obtrusive piano setting, is possibly the most attractive air in the 
entire collection. It has very effective rhythms and a beautiful refrain. 
Its gentle, pathetic tone, however, would seem better suited to carry 
a story of love and longing than to narrate the spirited victory of 
Bull Gordon’s little brown bulls over McCluskey’s big spotted steers. 

All in all, the editor and the University of Michigan are to be 
congratulated on this valuable and satisfactory addition to the litera- 
ture of American folksong. 

oe, Reed Smith 
University of South Carolina. 
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California Folklore Quarterly, published for the California Folklore 
Society by the University of California Press, Berkeley and Log 
Angeles.! 


The California Folklore Quarterly and its supporting Society came 
into being most informally. On March 21, 1941, Samuel T. Farquhar, 
manager of the University of California Press, Professor Gustave 
Arlt, and Professor Archer Taylor met for dinner at Professor Tay. 
lor’s home to discuss the feasibility of a folklore project devoted 
primarily to the interests of the Pacific Coast and to California in 
particular. Other interested persons were present and the Society 
was created that evening. Within a relatively brief time member- 
ship in the organization grew from the small initial group to a body 
of three hundred, with the excellent possibility that at this writing 
a membership of over five hundred has already been realized. 


Originally the Society hoped to hold one or two annual meetings, 
but owing to the rubber shortage and probable gas rationing these 
plans were of necessity abandoned. While the Society has tempo 
rarily foregone annual conferences, it has, nevertheless, amply com- 
pensated its membership for what may thereby have been missed 
with the publication of the California Folklore Quarterly, three issues 
of which have already appeared in the current year. Published by 
the University of California Press, each issue contains approximately 
125 pages, making an annual bound volume of some 500 pages of 
text matter. The format of the journal, together with excellent choice 
of readable type, makes it a fresh addition to the field of scholarly 
publication, which has unfortunately in many instances clung too 
long to dull and “academic” typography and make-up. 

The editorship of the Quarterly is in the capable hands of Pro 
fessors Taylor and Arlt. Associate editors are: Bertrand H. Bron 
son, Phil Townsend Hanna, George R. Stewart, Lindley Bynum, and 
Ronald L. Olson. In an editorial, “A Platform,” appearing in Vol. 
1, No. 1, January, 1942, the editors express a special interest in arti- 
cles on the folklore of the entire Pacific slope from Canada to Mexico, 
with emphasis on California, and indicate also a willingness to con- 
sider for publication general articles that have some bearing, directly 
or indirectly, on the field of their chief interest. A specific study of 
a particular folk item found only in one locality outside of the region 
would, however, be inappropriate for the Quarterly. Professor Way- 
land D. Hand’s two articles on “California Miners’ Folklore,” for 
example, belong in the special field of interest, while Professor Bron- 
son’s scholarly tracing of “Samuel Hall’s Family Tree” is admi 
within the “general” field because versions of the song “are sung 
traditionally and vociferously on the West Coast at the present time.” 
In addition to the four or five articles, each approximately twenty 
pages in length, which appear in the journal, the Quarterly also cot- 


‘The editors of SOUTHERN FOLKLORE QUARTERLY welcome the appearance of 
the California Folklore Quarterly and wish for it and its affiliated society # 
prosperous career. 
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tains a very active “Notes and Queries” department, a section for 
“Reviews of Books,” and a department, which appears occasionally, 
given over to describing “Collectors and Collections” of California 
folklore. 


In a colorful paragraph summing up the platform, the editors 
state: 

The true spirit of California lilts out of the song of 
the caballero of San Diego’s hacienda days, it speaks 
to us out of the chant of the lonely cowhand jogging 
through the Panamint Valley, it roars out of the obscene 
anecdote of a drunken miner of Placerville’s golden age, 
it laughs at us out of the tall tale of a lumberman in Fort 
Bragg. It lives today in the simple, silly song of a Mexi- 
can ranch hand at Imperial, in the foolish superstition 
of a Portuguese fisherman at San Pedro, in the intricate 
riddles of an Oriental in San Francisco’s Chinatown, in 
the traditional nonsense of the games of Armenian chil- 
dren at Fresno. This is California. 


The knowledge of Calfornia contained in this passage, the very human 
and sympathetic approach to its peoples, and the recognized scholar- 
ship of the editors are sufficient guarantees that the Quarterly will 
continue in the future, as it has in the past three issues, to be both 
readable for the layman and valuable for the scholar. 


In editorial policy, in the scholarly and readable quality of its 
articles, in format and make-up, the California Folklore Quarterly 
has set in its brief existence standards which other regions must 
necessarily take into consideration. 

Duncan Emrich 
University of Denver. 





South Carolina Folk Tales, Stories of Animals and Supernatural 
Beings. Foreword by Reed Smith, Compiled by workers of the 
Writers’ Program of the Work Projects Administration in the State 
of South Carolina. Columbia, South Carolina, Bulletin of University 
of South Carolina, 1941. Pp. xi, 122. $1.00. 


South Carolina Folk Tales was prepared with scholarly accuracy 
and judgment, and at the same time is not limited in appeal to spe- 
cialists but will attract many types of readers. Perhaps its material, 
folk tales, is partly responsible for making this book valuable to more 
than one type of reader, but the combination of scholarly standards 
and interest to the general reader does not inevitably occur in col- 
lections of folklore. This work shows careful planning, organization, 
and study. 

Mabel Montgomery, State Supervisor, South Carolina Writers’ 
Project, states in the Preface that South Carolina Folk Tales consists 
of tales “selected from several thousand manuscripts assembled by 
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workers of the South Carolina Writers’ Project between 1935 and 
1941.” Reed Smith, in the Foreword, points out that the manuscript 
collection, containing more than 2,600 typewritten pages and cover- 
ing various and significant types of folklore, is in the Library of 
Congress and that a copy of the material has been deposited with 
the University of South Carolina. 


The sixty odd stories in Folk Tales consist of Animal Stories, 
Supernatural Stories, and a short miscellaneous group. The Animal 
tales come from Murrel’s Inlet and Beaufort, both coastal regions, 
and are concerned chiefly with Buddah Rabbit and his pranks. The 
reader will find the Tar-Baby, the race of the tortoise and the deer, 
Buddah Rabbit performing three tasks to marry the King’s daughter, 
and one animal playing dead to trick another animal. The aetiologi- 
cal tale is represented by the story which tells how Buddah Rabbit 
got his long ears, big eyes, and short tail. 

The Supernatural Stories are found not only in the coastal area 
but also in the middle and upper parts of the state. There is the 
plat-eye, which takes the shape of a cat, dog, cow, and other animals; 
the hidden treasure of silver and Confederate money with a ghost 
or plat-eye as guardian; and the ghostly hitch-hiker. Practically all 
of the stories are in dialect, accurately recorded and valuable to the 
student who wishes to study the language. 


An extensive bibliography of books and articles is valuable to the 
serious student and the casual reader. The staff member of the 
Writers’ Project who collected each story is carefully given, and the 
general locality of each tale is given, but only a few casual remarks 
about the storytellers are inserted. Did these tales come entirely 
from Negroes? Were they found entirely or chiefly among the old 
or young, among the illiterate or those with some education, in rural 
and isolated sections or in towns and cities? Specific details about 
each informant or at least generalizations about the storytellers would 
make the collection more useful. The recurrence of those tales and 
motifs in other collections has been carefully noted and adds to the 
value of this excellent work. 

Edwin C. Kirkland 


University of Tennessee. 











